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HAWTHORNE IN ENGLAND: 


THE PATRIOTIC MOTIVE IN THE 
NOTE-BOOKS 


RANDALL STEWART 


HROUGHOUT the journals written during his resi- 

dence in England from 1853 to 1857, Hawthorne drew 
many pungent comparisons between the English and the 
American scenes. Scores of these comparisons were either 
omitted from Mrs. Hawthorne’s edition of the note-books 
published in 1870, or printed in a modified form, with a view 
to making the work less offensive to English readers. A study 
of the complete original text of the note-books* serves to throw 
into strong relief the intensely patriotic Americanism of the 
writer — an attitude of mind which was accentuated rather 
than softened by the years in England. 

First, in the descriptions of nature, Hawthorne, while rec- 
ognizing over and over again the beauty of the English land- 
scape, lost no opportunity of insisting upon items of American 

1 I am preparing an edition of the English note-books, based upon the 
original manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library. In general, it may be 
said that Mrs. Hawthorne “ edited ” the English note-books even more drasti- 
cally than the American journals. For a discussion of her revisions of the text 
of the latter, see my edition of The American Notebooks (New Haven, 1932) , 
X11I-XX1. 
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superiority. “I suspect the American clouds are more pic- 
turesque than those of Great Britain,” he observed; “ our 
clouds seem to be denser and heavier.” * Of a September day 
he wrote: “ It was a most beautiful sunny day; the very per- 
fection of English weather, — which is as much as to say, the 
best weather in the world, except, perhaps, some few days in 
an American October.” * In the matter of trees, too, America 
enjoyed the primacy over England: “ Mr. Barber told me that 
three oaks, standing in a row on his lawn, were the largest in 
the country; they were very good trees, to be sure, and perhaps 
four feet through the trunk near the ground, but with no very 
noble spread of foliage. In Concord, there are, if not oaks, yet 
certainly elms, a great deal more stately and beautiful.” * Eng- 
land was inferior, also, in pomology. Hawthorne ridiculed the 
opinion expressed by an Englishman that England could pro- 
duce as fine peaches as any other country: “ I asked what was 
the particular excellence of a peach, and he answered, its 
‘cooling and refreshing quality, like that of a melon.’ Just 
think of this idea of the richest, lusciousest of all fruits.” * 
Likewise, on a journey in Wales, he found the lakes and water- 
falls pitiably inferior to those of his native New England: “ It 
was a very picturesque rapid; and the guide-book considers it 
equal in sublimity to Niagara.” Disdaining to refute such a 
manifest absurdity, he went on to mention “ one or two lakes, 
which Mr. Bright and the guide-book greatly admired, but 
which, to me, (who remembered a hundred blue sheets of 
water in New England) seemed nothing more than sullen 
and dreary puddles.” * 


2 Entry of July 3, 1857. All quotations in this article, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, are from the original manuscripts of the English note-books. About half 
of the passages quoted were either omitted or revised by Mrs. Hawthorne. 

8 September 9, 1855. 

4 August, 8, 1853. 

5 July 6, 1854. 

6 July 19, 1854. There are, of course, exceptions to this general tendency. 
For example, Hawthorne found the mountains of the English lake district 
superior to those of New England because of a greater “ variety and definiteness 


of shape” (July 21, 1855) - 
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Hawthorne, moreover, betrayed more than once an almost 
Whitman-like pride in American lakes, trees, and rivers, be- 
cause of their sheer magnitude. To most readers this basis for 
admiration will, perhaps, seem surprising. His comment on 
Rydal Lake is a case in point: “ I said, in my American scorn, 
that I could carry it away bodily in a porringer.” * On one of 
his visits to the Crystal Palace, he gazed with naive delight on 
the “ trunk of a tree huge beyond imagination; a pine tree 
from California,” which had been transported in segments 
and put together again, and the interior of which, he esti- 
mated, was large enough to contain fifty people.* His satisfac- 
tion in the size and might of American rivers is evident in his 
comment on a statement by Mr. S. C. Hall that a certain 
American weed was choking up the Thames and other English 
rivers: ““ Why,” he asks, “does it not choke up our own?” ® 
“I wonder,” to quote his embellishment of the point in Our 
Old Home, “ it does not try its obstructive powers upon the 
Merrimack, the Connecticut, or the Hudson, — not to speak 
of the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi! "’ *° 

Turning to man and society, readers of the manuscript of 
the note-books will notice the tendency of Hawthorne to as- 
sert, wherever possible, the superiority of persons and things 
American to the people and the ways of life in England. 
Petulant comments on the annoyances of travel and hotel life 
often reveal an amusing American bias: “ English railway 
carriages seem to me more tiresome than ours; I suppose it is 
owing to the greater motion arising from their more elastic 
springs.” ** “ At an English hotel,” he complained, “ the trav- 
eler feels as if everybody, from the landlord downward, were 
in a joint and individual purpose of fleecing him.” “ At the 
lake-hotels, the fare (with the exception of trout, which are 
not always fresh, and which one soon tires of, at any rate) 
is lamb and mutton. We pay like nabobs, and are expected 


7 July 19, 1855. 
8 November 16, 1857. 10 Our Old Home (Boston, 1887) , 224. 
® September 7, 1856. 11 June 29, 1856. 
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to be content with plain mutton. The English seem to have no 
conception of better living than this. What must they think of 
the American hotels!” Sleeping accommodations he often 
found equally unsatisfactory: “I went to bed at eleven, and 
slept unquietly on feathers. The English know as little how 
to sleep as to eat.” ** One may be surprised at the enthusiastic 
account of the menu at a certain dinner which Hawthorne 
attended — “ New York oysters; soup of American partridges, 
particularly good; beans, baked in Yankee style; a noble 
American turkey, weighing thirty-one pounds; an American 
round of beef; canvas-back ducks” **— unless one realizes 
that the motivating force here is not gourmandism but pa- 
triotic pride. 

Many passages in the journals indicate that Hawthorne 
found Englishmen and Englishwomen deficient in personal 
beauty and good manners. Remembering poignantly, it would 
seem, the liveliness and beauty of New England girls, some of 
whom he had described in the American note-books, he was 
struck by the homeliness and heaviness of English girls, par- 
ticularly those of the working class: “. . . there was a woeful 
lack of beauty and grace — not a pretty girl among them — 
all coarse and vulgar. How different would this be in Yankee- 
land.” ** Hawthorne’s well-known unchivalrous description of 
the English dowager in Our Old Home is much more re- 
strained than several unused and unpublished passages in the 
note-books. Only a pronounced American bias can account 
for the violence of some of his asseverations: 


They [English women] are gross, gross, gross. Who would not 
shrink from such a mother! Who would not abhor such a wife? 
. - . Surely, a man would be justified in murdering them — in 
taking a sharp knife and cutting away their mountainous flesh, 
until he had brought them into reasonable shape, as a sculptor 
seeks for the beautiful form of woman in a shapeless block of 
marble.** 


12 July 30, 1855. 14 August 25, 1853. 
18 January 16, 1856. 15 September 26, 1854. 
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When Jenny Lind brought the charge of ill-health against 
American women, Hawthorne took care to set down his con- 
tradiction of her, declaring that “ statistics will not bear it 
out”: that “ the women of England are as generally out of 
health as those of America— always something has gone 
wrong with their clockwork ”; ** and in another passage he 
renders the judgment (which, needless to say, Mrs. Haw- 
thorne omitted from her edition) that American women, 
“ slight as they look, always prove themselves sufficient for the 
whole purpose of life.” ** To the charge that Americans are 
ill-mannered, he replies defiantly: 


It is very queer, this resolute quizzing of our manners, when we are 
really and truly much better figures, and with much more capacity 
of polish, for drawing-room or dining-room, than they [the Eng- 
lish] themselves are. . . . John Bull is a rough animal, and in- 
capable of high polish; and his female is well adapted to him.** 


On the other hand, if Hawthorne met with English people 
whose manners were pleasing, he was likely to have recourse 
to the compliment “ American.” “ Mrs. Milnes,” he observes, 
“is quite unaffected, gentle, sweet, and easy to get on with; re- 
minding me of the best-mannered American women.” * And 
of Leigh Hunt, he writes: “ I have never met an Englishman 
whose manners pleased me so well; . . . It is his American 
blood (his mother was a Pennsylvanian) that gives him what- 
ever excellence he has — the fineness, subtlety, and grace that 
characterize him.” *° 

Again, the social and political aspects of English life were 
objects of many of his severe strictures, usually accompanied 
by contrasts with the corresponding phases of American life. 
Hawthorne was repeatedly shocked by the poverty of the Eng- 
lish proletariat. After describing a “ multitude of female chil- 
dren ” at the Rock Ferry dock in Liverpool, he exclaims, “ All 


16 July 9g, 1856. 
17 September 17, 1855. 19 July 10, 1856. 
18 August 25, 1855. 20 October 5, 1855. 
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America could not show the like.” * He observes, compassion- 
ately, women barefooted in the streets in midwinter, gather- 
ing up in their aprons bits of coal or horse-dung, and adds, 
“We have nothing parallel to these street-women in our 
country.” ** Poor folk in the rural districts, he remarks, take 
no interest in public affairs. “ If they generally know that Se- 
bastopol is besieged, that is the extent of their knowledge.” On 
the other hand (and here Hawthorne, it would seem, came 
very close to expressing the essential genius of American po- 
litical life in the mid-nineteenth century) “ the public life of 
America is lived through the mind and heart of every man 
in it.” * 

For the aristocratic hierarchy of royalty and nobility, he had 
little but disparagement. Many passages, in their disrespect 
for the English sovereigns, recall the writings of Thomas 
Paine: “These kings thrust themselves impertinently for- 
ward, by bust, statue, and picture, on all occasions; and it is 
not wise in them to show their shallow foreheads among men 
of mind.” * He was thrilled, on the other hand, to find in the 
house of Mr. Russell Sturges a full-length picture of Washing- 
ton by Stuart: 


I was proud to see that noblest face and figure here in England; 
the picture of a man beside whom (considered merely as a physical 
man) any English nobleman [and Mrs. Hawthorne added, per- 
haps not unwisely, the qualifying clause “ whom I have seen ”] 
would look like common beef or clay.** 


The system of social rank in England, Hawthorne argued 
with some cogency, destroyed the dignity of the individual: 
“I think the social rank of Englishmen (always conscious of 
somebody above them) prevents them from having any dig- 
nity in their manner. Barry Cornwall looks like a man who 
may have kept company with lords— not that he is mean, 


p — +: on - 
December 3, 1853. tember 5, 1856. 
28 July 16, 1855. 25 September 14, 1855. 
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either, but neither is he of the first rank.” * In another pas- 
sage, he drew an amusing picture of the behavior of a syco- 
phantic commoner in the presence of a member of the no- 
bility: 


By-and-by, Lady Waldegrave made her appearance, whereupon 
good Mr. Spiers was immediately transfigured and transformed — 
like an English snob as he is, worthy man — and looked humbler 
than he does in the presence of his Maker, and so respectful and 
so blest, that it was pleasant to behold him.** 


Again, in the economic realm — in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce — Hawthorne preferred America before Eng- 
land. He found the English woefully unprogressive. In a pas- 
sage of unusual interest, he recorded the conversation of a 
congenial group consisting of four American ship-masters, a 
doctor from Pennsylvania, and Hawthorne himself, who met 
for several evenings in the smoking-room of Mrs. Blodgett’s 
boarding-house in Liverpool. 


We criticise and ridicule John Bull, and assert American superi- 
ority, in a way that it would probably chafe him a little to hear. 
. . » The Doctor, for instance, asserted (and made out his asser- 
tion very fairly, so far as I could judge) that we are fifty years 
ahead of England in agricultural science. . . . Their heavy and 
cloddish tendency to cling to old ideas, which retards them in 
everything else, keeps them behindhand in this matter too. Really, 
I do not know any other place in England where a man can be 
made so sensible that he lives in a progressive world, as here in 
Mrs. Blodgett’s boarding-house.”* 


His comment, when he drew a contrast between the shipping 
in the Thames and that in the Mersey, was characteristic: 
“The vessels [in the Thames] were not so fine, — which I 
attribute to there being fewer Americans, and less influence 
of American example.” * 


26 June 12, 1854. 28 September 16, 1855. 
27 September 7, 1856. 29 September 11, 1855. 
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And again, in matters of religion, Hawthorne expressed, 
time and again, his preference for the practice of American 
Puritanism over the ritual of the Anglican establishment. He 
was distrustful of forms and ceremonies. 


I should like to know how much true religious feeling is indicated 
by this regular observance of religious rites, in English families. 
In America, if people kneel down to pray, it is pretty certain that 
they feel a genuine interest in the matter, and their daily life is 
supposed to be in accordance with their morning devotion. But 
the Englishman goes from prayer to pleasure, and is a worldly man 
in all respects till morning prayer-time comes about again. If an 
American is an infidel, he knows it; but an Englishman is often so 
without suspecting it — being kept from that knowledge by this 
formality of family prayer and his other regularities of external 
worship.” 


In another passage, recording his attendance at services in 
Chester Cathedral, he protested, Puritan-like, against the 
subordination of sermon to ceremony: “ In America, the ser- 
mon is the principal thing; but, here, all this magnificent cere- 
monial of prayers, and chanted responses, and psalms, and 
anthems, was the setting to a little meagre discourse, which 
would not at all have passed muster among the elaborate intel- 
lectual efforts of New England ministers.” ** On another oc- 
casion, after having been present in York Cathedral on Easter 
Sunday, he wrote: 


The spirit of my Puritan ancestors was mighty in me, and I did 
not wonder at their being out of patience with all this mummery, 
which seemed to me worse than papistry because it was a corrup- 
tion of it. At last, a Canon gave out the text, and preached a 
sermon of about twenty minutes long, the coldest, dryest, most 
superficial rubbish; for this gorgeous setting of the magnificent 
Cathedral, the elaborate music, and the rich ceremonial, seems in- 
evitably to take the life out of the sermon — which, to be anything, 
must be all. The Puritans showed their strength of mind and 
heart, by preferring a sermon of an hour and a half long, into 


20° August 25, 1855. 31 November 5, 1853. 
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which the preacher put his whole soul and spirit, and lopping 
away all these externals, into which religious life had first gushed 
and flowered, and then petrified.* 


One other group of patriotic passages in the English note- 
books should be mentioned: I refer to those passages which 
reflect pride in American history and a certain belligerent 
sense of the rivalry of the two nations. Hawthorne wrote con- 
cerning Sir Peter Warren, whose statue he had just seen in 
Westminster Abbey: “ It was no merit of his own, so much as 
the valor and enterprise of the New Englanders—of old 
Massachusetts — that won him his place in Westminster Ab- 
bey.” * Hawthorne firmly believed that the major share of 
credit for the capture of Louisburg belonged to the colonial 
troops, and little credit or none, to the British marines —a 
view which the historians seem not entirely to sanction.** A 
contrary mood of shame disturbed him when he saw in Chel- 
sea Hospital the American flags which the British captured at 
Washington in the War of 1812: “It is a comfort that they 
are already indistinguishable, or almost so, owing to dust and 
tatters, and will soon rot away from their staves.” But even in 
this feeling of national ignominy, it was a solace to his patri- 
otic pride to observe that these American flags seemed to hang 
a little higher than the flags of other nations.** 

And consistently enough, in references to the contemporary 


82 April 12, 1857. Further on in the same entry, however, Hawthorne wrote 
a partial retraction of this harsh judgment: “ This morning, while listening to 
the tedious chanting and lukewarm sermon, I depreciated the whole affair, 
Cathedral and all; but now I do more justice at least to the latter, and am only 
sorry that its noble echoes must follow at every syllable, and re-reverberate at 
the commas and semi-colons, such poor discourses as the Canon’s. But, after 
all, it was the Puritans who made the sermon of such importance, in religious 
worship, as we New Englanders now consider it; and we are absurd in consider- 
ing this magnificent church and all those embroidered ceremonies only in 
reference to it.” 

38 September 10, 1855. 

84 For example, R. G. Thwaites, France in America (New York, 1905), 
117: “ Without the codperation of the navy, it is difficult to see how the down- 
fall of Louisburg could have been secured.” 

85 October 2, 1855. 
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relations of the two countries, Hawthorne’s attitude easily be- 
came belligerently patriotic. At the time of the diplomatic 
crisis in 1855, when President Pierce demanded the recall of 
the British minister because of his activities in enlisting 
soldiers in America to serve with the English army in the 
Crimea, Hawthorne wrote to his friend and publisher, W. D. 
Ticknor, in war-like vein: 


No man would be justified in wishing for war; but I trust America 
will not bate an inch of honor for the sake of avoiding it; and if it 
does come, we have the fate of England in our hands. If the 
Yankees were half so patriotic, at home, as we on this side of the 
water, I rather think we should be in for it. . . . I should like 
well to be superseded in my consular duties by the arrival of a 
Yankee Commodore or General.** 


The foregoing paragraphs are open, of course, to the charge 
of giving a distorted view of Hawthorne’s attitude toward the 
comparative merits of England and America. There are in 
the note-books, to be sure, passages which disparage his native 
land, though these, it must be said, are relatively few and 
unemphatic. Such passages in his letters of the period were 
motivated largely by the rising controversy over slavery. There 
are, moreover, many passages in which the writer surrendered, 
or seemed to surrender, to the charm of things English: to the 
lure of rich landscapes and foot-paths, of cathedrals and ivied 
ruins. And yet, even when this surrender seems almost com- 
plete, his instinctive Americanism asserts itself, more often 
than not, in a qualifying objection. Two or three quotations 
will illustrate this significant phase of the journals. “ If Eng- 
land were all the world,” he generously conceded, “ it still 
would have been worth while for the Creator to have made it; 
and mankind would have had no cause to find fault with their 
abode — except that there is not room enough for so many 
as might be happy here.” ** The superiority of America, it 
~~ 86 From letters dated October 26 and November 9, 1855. The originals are 


in the possession of Mr. Owen D. Young. Passages of similar import occur in 
the journals. 87 July 21, 1855. 
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might be supposed, was wholly the utilitarian one of size. The 
close of an English cathedral, again, was a truly delightful 
place: “I never beheld anything so cozy,” he wrote at Salis- 
bury, “ so indicative of domestic comfort for whole centuries 
together — houses so fit to live in, or die in, and where it 
would be so pleasant to lead a young maiden beneath the 
antique portal, and dwell with her, till husband and wife were 
patriarchal — as those delectable old houses.” But immedi- 
ately after this sympathetic passage comes the inevitable quali- 
fication: “These are places, however, in which mankind 
makes no progress. . . . The same identical thought, I sup- 
pose, goes round, in a slow whirl, from one generation to an- 
other, as I have seen a withered leaf do, in the pool of a 


. brook.” ** And finally, not to multiply examples, the follow- 


ing passage is a striking, paradoxical illustration of the point: 
“ As I drew near, the Abbey-bells were clamorous for joy, 
chiming merrily, musically, and obstreperously — the most 
rejoicing sound that can be conceived; and we ought to have 
a chime of bells in every American town and village, were it 
only to keep alive the celebration of the Fourth of July.” * 
The sudden and surprising turn from the English to the 
American scene is characteristic. 

This is not the time to try to say the final word concerning 
Hawthorne's attitude toward England. Underlying his writ- 
ings on England, it might merely be pointed out, there is a 
solid sub-stratum of what we may call, for lack of a better 
word, Americanism. This Americanism, as we have seen, ex- 
pressed itself in judgments which are often biased, always un- 
impeachably patriotic, and sometimes even chauvinistic. 
Hawthorne's feeling for America, perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated hitherto in its true magnitude, must be taken into ac- 
count, hereafter, in the critical appraisal of both the works 
which deal with England and his writings as a whole. 


88 June 17, 1856. 
89 September 26, 1855. 











MR. SMIBERT SHOWS HIS PICTURES 
MARCH, 1730 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


to settle in Boston and make his living by practising his art 
ere. Even he, however, had to supplement his earnings by 
running a shop where he dealt in what we call “ art goods.” 
There had, of course, been other painters in Boston before 
him — either visitors, like Evert Duyckinck, of New York, 
who has been credited with having painted the portrait of 
Governor William Stoughton, now owned by the Boston 
Athenzum, or men who painted portraits on occasion. Charles 
Knowles Bolton, in his Portraits of the Founders, pointed out 
the existence of a group of a dozen or more pictures, all ap- 
parently from the same hand, representing persons living 
around Boston between the sixteen-sixties and the sixteen- 
nineties, a group now tentatively assigned to one Thomas 
Smith. There is a second group of portraits dating from about 
1690 to about 1715, which it may prove possible to assign to 
Jeremiah Dummer, the silversmith, if it can be convincingly 
established that he was a portrait-painter at all. A young man 
named Nathanael Emmons painted in Boston in the seven- 
teen-twenties, before his early death. Peter Pelham, also, ar- 
rived about 1726, lived there twenty-five years and painted a 
few portraits, but he found it necessary to turn his hand to 
other ways of earning a living and is chiefly remembered as 
an engraver and as the step-father of Copley. So it remains 
true that Smibert can properly be regarded as the earliest 
resident professional artist. Certainly he was the most distin- 
guished one in the colonies before the rise of the youthful 
Copley a generation later, and throughout the nineteenth 
century he was the only painter before Copley whose name 
was well remembered. 


Jics N SMIBERT was the first professional portrait-painter 


14 
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Until recently little has been known about Smibert’s early 
years. Horace Walpole gave him a page in his Anecdotes of 
English Painters, drawing his information wholly from the 
note-books of George Vertue, the English antiquary and en- 
graver, who for forty years in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, carefully jotted down memoranda about the London 
artists of the day. Walpole’s sketch is inaccurate at some points 
and unsatisfactory in respect to the very limited amount of 
information which it conveys, but it has served, generally 
without correction and with only slight additions, as the basis 
for all subsequent biographical notices of Smibert. Recent re- 
search has brought to light much accurate and hitherto inac- 
cessible information as to Smibert’s career before he came to 
Boston, as well as about his settlement there. 

Smibert was sprung from a family of artisans settled in the 
seventeenth century at Middletown, a hamlet in the parish of 
Borthwick, about twenty-five miles southeast of Edinburgh. 
In the course of that century at least seven young men from 
this family, three of them named John, migrated to Edin- 
burgh, where they were registered as apprentices. One of these 
Johns was apprenticed to a dyer in Edinburgh about 1665, 
and in due time set up his own shop in the Grassmarket. On 
April 5, 1678, he was married to Alison Bell of South Leith, 
then a separate hamlet, now a part of the modern Edinburgh. 
The future painter was the second son and fifth child of the 
six children born to this couple. He was baptized in Grey- 
friars Church, just round the corner from his father’s house 
in the Grassmarket, on Sunday, April 1, 1688, when he was a 
day or two old. The father was a man of good standing as an 
artisan. He is said to have wished the boy to become a min- 
ister, but young John had no taste for letters. Writing was 
always laborious to him, though he early exhibited a knack 
for drawing. He was in due time apprenticed to a house- 
painter and plasterer. 

When he had served his apprenticeship, that is, presumably, 
in the spring of 1709, when he was twenty-one, he obeyed the 
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impulse which has come to many another young Scotsman, 
and struck out for London. He had a hard time there at first, 
but presently got a job with a carriage-painter, which meant, 
in those days, not machine spraying with Duco, but the rather 
elaborate hand decoration of gentlemen’s coaches and sedan- 
chairs. That was a step in the right direction for a youth who 
was ambitious to become an artist, a boy who, from his child- 
hood in his father’s dye-house, had been familiar with the use 
of colors. From that he went on to copying pictures for dealers, 
though without any instruction, until, at an undetermined 
date, he entered the short-lived academy which was started in 
1711 in an old mansion in Great Queen Street by a group of 
London artists headed by Sir Godfrey Kneller. There he 
studied at night, finding some remunerative occupation for 
the daytime, and saving his money like a canny Scot for the 
great ambition he had in mind. In 1717 he re-visited Edin- 
burgh and painted a few portraits — his first attempts. Prob- 
ably his chief purpose was to pay his respects to his mother 
and to see the friends of his youth again before he left for a 
prolonged visit to Italy, the goal of every ambitious artist of 
his day. 

He stayed in Italy from 1717 to 1720, assiduously copying 
famous pictures in Florence and Rome. Later gossip in Boston 
had it that he had spent a fortune in travel and study, but no 
doubt he lived carefully on his savings and on the proceeds 
of such sales as he could make. Somewhere in the course of his 
wanderings in Italy he fell in with George Berkeley, and suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of that extraordinary man, who was 
destined to have a fateful influence on his career. On his re- 
turn he re-visited Edinburgh, painted a few more pictures 
there, and then settled down as a professional artist in Lon- 
don. He had a reasonable measure of success, painting a very 
few well-known persons, and a sufficient number of unimpor- 
tant people to earn a living. He belonged to the less important 
of the two clubs of artists in London, and was rated by George 
Vertue as one of a group of twelve artists of the second rank 
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in different fields. A few of his portraits painted in Edinburgh 
and London have been found, but there must be many more 
extant, still unidentified or attributed to other artists. 

Then George Berkeley — now Dr. Berkeley, Dean of Derry 
— reappeared upon the scene, with his romantic scheme of 
founding a missionary college at Bermuda. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations Berkeley succeeded not only in raising £5,000 from 
private gifts but secured a grant of {20,000 from parliament, 
to be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of crown lands on 
St. Kitts in the West Indies. Berkeley then persuaded Smibert 
to accompany him in the capacity of professor of painting and 
architecture in his proposed college. Smibert seems to have 
re-visited Italy early in 1728, and in September of that year 
sailed from London for America on the ship which Berkeley 
had chartered. The party consisted of Dean Berkeley and his 
bride, a young woman friend of the latter, two other gentle- 
men, and Smibert. Smibert’s nephew, Dr. Thomas Moffatt, 
a young Scot who had been educated in medicine at Leyden, 
was to have accompanied them, but was detained by illness 
and did not join the party until the following spring. The 
travellers had a long and tempestuous voyage, made land in 
Virginia, visited Williamsburg, and finally came ashore at 
Newport, Rhode Island, which had been their destination 
from the outset, for Berkeley planned to use Newport as his 
base of supplies. 

They landed on January 23, 1729, and Berkeley promptly 
bought a farm outside the town, where he found or built a 
house which he called Whitehall. It still stands, and is now 
a memorial to the bishop. During the spring and summer 
Smibert painted the large canvas of Dean Berkeley and his 
entourage, now at Yale, and several portraits of Newport 
worthies, including those of Dr. and Mrs. McSparren on the 
Narragansett shore. Berkeley was quite content with the 
quiet life on his farm, employing his leisure by writing his 
book Alciphron, while waiting for the government grant 
which had been voted but not paid. Smibert perhaps already 
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guessed that Berkeley's project was doomed to failure; he, no 
doubt, needed money; the market for portraits at Newport 
was soon exhausted; and he was unaccustomed to country life. 
In November or early December, 1729, therefore, he went on 
to Boston. 

The road passed not far from the already well-known Digh- 
ton Rock, with its undeciphered inscriptions, which he turned 
aside to see. Probably he was accompanied thus far by Berke- 
ley, who was always interested in curiosities. Smibert made a 
drawing of the inscriptions which has, most unfortunately, 
long since disappeared. On his arrival in Boston he is said to 
have stayed for a time at the house in Green Lane which be- 
longed to James Gooch, whose portrait, with that of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Gooch, he afterwards painted. Some tidings of his 
reputation must have already preceded him, for Dean Berke- 
ley’s arrival at Newport was well known, and no other portrait- 
painter from London who had travelled and studied in Italy 
had ever visited these shores. 

He found work at once and in the next three months 
painted portraits of the aged Chief-]Justice Samuel Sewall who 
died in 1730 (a portrait now owned by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society), of Nathaniel Byfield, of General Jean 
Paul Mascarene in armor, now owned by Mr. Paul M. Hub- 
bard of Boston, and others, no doubt, as well. In the course of 
the winter, certainly not later than early March, 1730, he held 
an exhibition not only of these portraits but also of the copies 
of pictures which he had made in Italy and brought with him 
to America. It is safe to say that this was the first exhibition of 
art ever held in Boston. No mention of it is to be found in the 
Boston News-Letter, or any other contemporary writings save 
for a highly interesting poem written by an, unknown but 
enthusiastic admirer in Boston. The poem was printed, but 
inasmuch as no trace of its publication has been found in the 
current periodicals, it was probably issued as a broadside. A 
copy found its way to England, sent, presumably, either by 
Smibert or by the author, and appeared in the London Daily 
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Courant for April 14, 1730. Vertue noted its appearance, and 
jotted down fifteen lines of it, but the whole poem, which has 
never been reprinted, deserves attention. The Courant intro- 
duces it as follows: 


We are obliged for the following little Piece to a Gentleman of 
New-England where it was wrote and published; and we doubt 
not but it will be agreeably received here by our Readers of Taste. 


Virginis est verae facies: quam vivere credas: 
Et, si non obstet reverentia, velle moveri. 
Ars adeo latet arte suo. 

Ovid. Met. Lib. x, v. 250. 


To Mr. SMIBerT. 
on the Sight of his Pictures. 


Ages our Land a barb’rous Desert stood, 
And Savage Nations howl’d in every Wood; 
No laurel’d Art o’er the rude Region smil’d, 
Nor blest Religion dawn’d amidst the Wild; 
Dullness and Tyranny, confederate, reign’d, 
And Ignorance her gloomy State maintain’d. 
An hundred Journeys now the Earth has run 
In annual circles round the central Sun, 
Since the first Ship th’ unpolish’d Letters bore 
Thro’ the wide Ocean, to the barb’rous shore. 
Then infant Science made its early Proof, 
Honest, sincere, tho’ unadorned and rough. 
Still, thro’ a cloud, the rugged Stranger shone, 
Politeness, and the softer Arts unknown. 
No heav'nly Pencil the free Stroke could give, 
Nor the warm Canvas felt its Colors live. 
No moving Rhet’rick rais’d the ravish’t Soul, 
Flourish’t in flames or heard its Thunders roll; 
Rough, horrid verse, harsh, grated thro’ the Ear, 
And jarring Discords tore the tortur’d Air. 
Solid, and grave, and plain the Country stood, 
Inelegant, and rigorously good. 
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Each Year succeeding the rude Rust devours, 
And softer Arts lead on the following Hours; 
The tuneful nine begin to touch the Lyre, 
And flowing Pencils light the living Fire. 
In the fair Page new Beauties learn to shine, 
The Thoughts to brighten, and the Stile refine; 
Till the great Year the finish’d Period brought, 
A Smibert paintedanda............ wrote. 
Thy Fame, O Smibert, shall the Muse rehearse, 
And sing her Sister-Art in softer Verse. 
"Tis yours, Great Master, in just Lines to trace 
The rising Prospect, or the lovely Face, 
In the fair Round to swell the glowing cheek, 
Give Thought to Shades, and bid the Colours speak. 
Touch’d by thy Hand, how Sylvia’s Charms engage, 
And Flavia’s Features smile thro’ ev'ry Age! 
In Clio’s Face th’ attentive Gazer spies 
Minerva’s reasoning Brow, and azure Eyes; 
Thy blush Belinda, future hearts shall warm, 
And Celia shine in Citherea’s form. 
In hoary majesty, see Sewall here; 
Fixt strong in thought there Byfield’s Lines appear. 
Here in full Beauty blooms the charming maid, 
Here Roman ruins nod their awful Head: 
Here gloting monks their am’rous rights debate, 
Th’ Italian master sits in easy state, 
Vandike and Rubens show their Rival Forms, 
And studious Mascarene asserts his Arms. 
But cease, fond Muse, nor the rude Lays prolong, 
A thousand Wonders must remain unsung; 
Crowds of new Beings lift their dawning Heads, 
In conscious Forms, and animated Shades. 
What Sounds can speak, to ev’ry Figure just, 
The breathing Statue, and the living Bust? 
Landskips how gay! arise in ev'ry Light, 
And fresh Creations rush upon the Sight. 
Thro’ fairy Scenes the roving Fancy strays, 
Lost in the endless visionary Maze. 
Still, wondrous Artist, let thy Pencil flow, 
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Still warm with Life, thy blended Colours glow, 
Raise the ripe Blush, bid the quick Eye-balls roll, 
And call forth every Passion of the Soul. 

Let thy soft Shades in mimic Figures play, 

Steal on the Heart, and call the mind away. 

Yet, Smibert, on the kindred muse attend, 

And let the Painter prove the Poet's Friend. 

In the same Studies nature we pursue, 

I the Description touch, the Picture you; 

The same gay scene our beauteous Works adorn 
The flamy Evening, or the rosy Morn; 

Now, with bold Hand, we strike the strong Design, 
Mature in Thought now soften ev'ry line. 

Now, unrestrain’d, in freer Airs surprize, 

And sudden at our Word new Worlds arise; 

In gen’rous Passion let our Breasts conspire, 

As is the Fancy’s, be the Friendships’ Fire: 

Alike our Labour, and alike our Flame, 

*Tis thine to raise the Shape, and mine the Name. 


One would gladly know the name of the poet who composed 
this precious piece of verse and aspired to work with Smibert 
in the complacent assurance that hand in hand they would 
bring art and letters to New England, but his modesty has 
withheld it! It is interesting to find him lamenting the lack 
of elegance in the hundred years since Winthrop’s Arbella 
had reached “ the barb’rous shore” of Massachusetts — a cen- 
tury during which the Bay Psalter’s (or was it Michael 
Wigglesworth’s?) 


Rough, horrid verse, harsh, grated thro’ the Ear, 

And jarring Discords tore the tortur’d Air. 
while 

Solid, and grave, and plain the Country stood, 

Inelegant, and rigorously good. 


His catalogue of the pictures shows that Smibert’s copies in- 
cluded pictures by Vandyck (the head of Cardinal Bentivoglio 
now at Harvard) and Rubens; as well as scenes of “ Roman 
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ruins” and “ gloting monks,” and landscapes. When he came 
to the ladies, the poet unfortunately saw fit to call them by 
classical names, and it is impossible to tell whether or not 
Flavia, Belinda, Celia, and the rest were, in reality, Boston 
maids or matrons bearing names more appropriate to daugh- 
ters of the Puritans. 

Aside from these lighter aspects, the poem is of value as indi- 
cating the enthusiasm with which Smibert was welcomed at 
Boston in circles to which he looked for patronage. With such 
a flourish of trumpets, backed by the prestige of having come 
as Berkeley's professor of the fine arts, he was fairly launched 
on his American career. He found no serious rivals. The only 
other painter on the ground was Peter Pelham, but he could 
not compare with Smibert in skill, experience, or reputation. 
If Smibert was looking for a place where there would be a 
good demand for his work and he could be cock-of-the-walk, 
he had found it. In London, as he must have known well, he 
would never have risen to be a painter of the first rank, and 
no one would have addressed him in panegyric verse as “ Great 
Master ” or “ wondrous artist.” As such he appeared to Boston, 
and his reception must have gratified him. If, in our more 
sophisticated day, such an estimate of Smibert seems more 
than a trifle exaggerated, we must remember that in the field 
of art (though not of letters, in which his education was very 
limited) , he was beyond question the most cultivated man 
who came to America before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was the associate of the London artists of his day, 
and Berkeley deemed him competent in knowledge and skill. 
The glamour of his sojourn in Italy counted, for although 
there was much passing of New Englanders to and from Eng- 
land, and occasionally the Continent, few persons other than 
sailors had visited Italy. It may well be doubted if there was 
any one in Boston, or, for that matter, elsewhere in the colo- 
nies, who had an acquaintance with Italy comparable to 
Smibert’s. 

Smibert soon found other attractions in Boston, for on 
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July 20, 1730, he married a young woman twenty years his 
junior, Mary, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Williams. Her por- 
trait, which he must have painted about this time, is now 
owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society. Dr. Williams 
was a Harvard graduate, who had been ordained to the minis- 
try but had turned to school-teaching and medicine. For many 
years he was the successful master of the Latin School, and 
equally successful as a medical practitioner. In 1723 he was 
elected rector of Yale but declined the position. He died on 
January 10, 1737/1738 universally respected, and left an estate 
of nearly £4,500 — surprisingly large for a school-master and 
physician. He and his wife were connected with several im- 
portant families, and his daughter Mary brought Smibert a 
dowry of £400. It was a good match for Smibert, and no doubt 
she too, thought it good, for she seems to have been a devoted 
wife. 

Smibert’s marriage indicates a decision to settle perma- 
nently in New England. Some of his London associates, who 
had tried to dissuade him from embarking with Berkeley, 
wondered at his willingness to remain an exile in the Ameri- 
can wilderness. Walpole writes that Smibert either “ found it 
convenient or had not resolution enough to proceed [i.e., to 
return to England] but settled at Boston in New England, 
where he succeeded to his wish, and married a woman with 
a considerable fortune.” Does Walpole mean that Smibert 
had here all the success as a painter that he could wish, or that 
he had been successful in his wish to find a wife with a fortune? 
It is not likely that Smibert lacked resolution; he had burned 
his bridges behind him. 

Furthermore, he may well have found in his adopted home 
a certain pleasurable resemblance to the Edinburgh of his 
youth. Boston was only a provincial town of some fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, but the Edinburgh which Smibert 
knew contained not more than thirty-five or forty thousand 
people closely confined to the narrow ridge which slopes down 
from the castle to Holyrood. The whole section of the modern 
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city including Princes Street and beyond was then open coun- 
try. Boston has often been called the most English of American 
cities, but in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries it 
was much more like Edinburgh than London. Of course, it 
lacked the castle, and the narrow wynds and court-yards with 
their crowded, high-built stone houses which adjoined “ the 
King’s Mile,” but it had its own narrow and winding streets, 
already closely built with wooden structures along the water 
front, a good many handsome mansions, and some churches of 
brick in the more open parts of the town. Topographically the 
setting was not unlike Edinburgh’s, with Beacon Hill rising 
high above the town, giving what was then an unobstructed 
and beautiful panorama of the bay with its islands and the sea 
beyond, of the rivers which encircled the town and its adjacent 
peninsulas, and of the wooded hills on the mainland. 

There were but few Scots in Boston, only a small group of 
mechanics, who, in 1728, had organized “ The Church of the 
Presbyterian Strangers” in Long Lane, afterwards known as 
the Federal Street Church, now the Arlington Street Church. 
But the religious atmosphere was as Calvinistic as Edin- 
burgh’s, the Puritan clergy were dominant figures, and most 
of the people were as little favorable to Episcopacy as the Scots 
had been when Jenny Geddes had flung her stool at the dean 
in St. Giles’s with the cry, ““ Wad ye say mass at my lug?” The 
social habits of the people, their virtues as well as their vices, 
resembled those of Edinburgh more than London. There was 
no theatre, and not much dancing, but there were book-shops 
and a rather widespread intellectual interest, and social gath- 
erings about the dinner-table or in taverns. And the people, 
like those of Edinburgh, were independent, not easily con- 
trolled, assertive of their rights, constantly at odds with the 
royal governor, who, with a few other officers of the crown, 
represented the British government and maintained with 
some elegance a petty semblance of court life at the Province 
House on week-days and at King’s Chapel on Sundays. Prob- 
ably Smibert could have found no town outside Scotland 
which was so much like his native city as was Boston in 1730. 
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After his marriage Smibert took up his residence in part of 
the house owned by his father-in-law, Dr. Williams. Later he 
occupied the whole house, and had adjoining a “ painting- 
room” in which he kept such of his copies of Italian paint- 
ings as he did not dispose of. The house stood on the corner 
of what are now Brattle and Court streets, at Scollay Square, 
and remained long after his death as a sort of art centre. To 
supplement his income and occupy his time when commis- 
sions for portraits were slack, Smibert opened a shop. A little 
later he advertised in the local papers: 


Joun Smisert, PAINTER, sells all sorts of Colours, dry or ground, 
with Oils, and Brushes, Fans of several Sorts, the best Mezotinto, 
Italian, French, Dutch and English Prints, in Frames and Glasses, 
or without, by Wholesale or Retail, at Reasonable Rates; at his 
House in Queen-Street, between the Town-House and the Orange 
Tree, Boston.* 


While Smibert was thus establishing himself in his new 
home, his great and good friend Berkeley was vainly awaiting 
at Newport news that the British government’s grant of 
£20,000 had become available for the college at Bermuda. 
The lands at St. Christopher’s were being sold, and eventually 
brought in £90,000, but George I, who favored Berkeley’s 
plan, had died, and Sir Robert Walpole, never having ap- 
proved of the scheme, had no intention of letting Berkeley 
have the grant if he could help it. He persuaded parliament 
to vote away { 80,000 of the proceeds of St. Christopher’s as the 
dowry of the princess royal on her marriage to the Prince of 
Orange. But Berkeley's wife was expecting a second child; so 
he stayed on at Whitehall through the summer of 1731. This 
child, Lucia, died soon after her birth, on September 5, 1731, 
and lies buried in Trinity church-yard in Newport. Two 
days later Berkeley wrote to the Reverend Samuel Johnson of 
Stratford, Connecticut, “ I am now upon the point of setting 


1 G. F. Dow, Arts and Crafts ...in New England (Topsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1927) , 3- Queen Street is now Court Street; the Town-House is now 
called the Old State-House. The Orange Tree was a well-known tavern on the 
corner of what are now known as Scollay Square and Hanover Street. 
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out for Boston to embark for England.” He left Newport with 
his family on September 9, and reached Boston the next day. 
Benjamin Walker of Boston noted in his diary: 


Fryday, 10th, [September] 1731; Dean George Berkeley with his 
wife and family came into town from Road Island by land to go 
to England in Carlin * 


— that is, in the ship commanded by Captain Carlin. On Sun- 
day, the twelfth, Berkeley preached in King’s Chapel — not 
the existing church, but its small, wooden predecessor on the 
same site. Benjamin Walker went to hear him and noted in 
his diary: 


On Lord’s Day 12 [September, 1731] in the morn Dean George 
Berkeley preacht in the [King’s] Chapel from the 1st Epistle to 
Timothy the grd Chap, Verse 16, and a fine sermon; according to 
my opinion I never heard such a one. A very great auditory. 


Although Dr. Benjamin Rand first brought to light this proof 
that Berkeley preached in King’s Chapel, he failed to note 
that Berkeley's one sermon in Boston was from the same text, 
and in all probability was the same discourse that he had de- 
livered in Trinity Church, Newport, on August 3, 1729." 

Berkeley remained in Boston for ten days, sailing on Septem- 
ber 21, 1731. For at least part of his stay he was probably the 
guest of Colonel Francis Brinley at Roxbury, for on Septem- 
ber 17, the Reverend Joseph Sewall noted in his diary: “ Dean 
Berkeley visited the college [Harvard], Colonel Hutchinson 
and I overtook him at Mr. Brinley’s.” Colonel Brinley was 
an officer of the crown and a member of King’s Chapel, where 
he and his wife lie buried. Smibert later painted their por- 
traits. Brinley’s mansion stood on high ground in Roxbury, 
approximately on the site now occupied by the Church of the 

2 Manuscript in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society quoted 
in Benjamin Rand, Berkeley’s American Sojourn (Cambridge, 1930) , 44- 

8 It is the fourth of the twelve sermons of which the outlines are given in 
A. C. Fraser, Life and Letters of Dr. George Berkeley (London, 1871) , 629-649. 


It is annotated as having been preached at Newport, but not at Boston, but 
about half the sermons are not annotated as to place or date of delivery. 
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Redemptionist Fathers, about half-way from Boston to Cam- 
bridge by the road which ran out over the “ Neck” and 
through Roxbury, Brookline, and Brighton. Smibert prob- 
ably saw something of Berkeley during these days and pre- 
sented his wife to the dean and Mrs. Berkeley. It is likely that 
at this time he painted little Henry Berkeley into his picture 
of the dean and his entourage (or repainted him) , for in the 
summer of 1729 Henry was an infant of only a few weeks; 
whereas in the picture as it exists to-day he is shown as a child 
about two years of age sitting bolt-upright in his mother’s lap. 

Berkeley's departure was noted in the Boston Weekly News- 
Letter of September 16-23, 1731, as follows: 


On Tuesday last [September 21] Captain Carlin sailed from 
hence for London in whom embarked the Reverend Dean Berke- 
ley and his family who lately came hither from Rhode Island for 
the purpose. 


The homeward voyage was much speedier than the one to 
America, and Berkeley reached London on October go. 

We may be sure that Smibert was at the dock to see the last 
of the friends with whom he had been closely associated for 
several years, and whose American adventure had influenced 
his own career. He never saw them again. But Berkeley did 
not forget him. Three and a half years after their parting in 
Boston the Bishop of Cloyne wrote to Smibert as follows: 


Cioyne, MAy 31, 1735- 
Dear Mr. SMIBERT: 

A great variety and hurry of affairs, joined with ill state of 
health, hath deprived me of the pleasure of corresponding with 
you for this good while past, and indeed I am very sensible that 
the task of answering a letter is so disagreeable to you, that you 
can well dispense with receiving one of mere compliment, or 
which doth not bring something pertinent and useful. You are 
the proper judge whether the following suggestions may be so or 
no. I do not pretend to give advice, I only offer a few hints for 
your own reflection. 
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What if there be in my neighborhood a great trading city? What 
if this city be four times as populous as Boston, and a hundred 
times as rich? What if there be more faces to paint, and better pay 
for painting, and yet nobody to paint them? Whether it would be 
disagreeable to you to receive gold instead of paper? Whether it 
might be worth your while to embark with your busts, your prints, 
and your drawings, and once more cross the Atlantic? Whether 
you might not find full business in Cork, and live there much 
cheaper than in London? Whether all these things put together 
might not be worth a serious thought? I have one more question 
to ask, and that is, whether myrtles grow in or near Boston with- 
out pots, stoves, or green-houses, in the open air? I assure you 
they do in my garden. So much for the climate. Think of what 
hath been said, and God direct you for the best. I am, good Mr. 
Smibert, your affectionate humble servant, 

Grorce CLOYNE. 

P.S. My wife is exceedingly your humble servant, and joins in 
compliments both to you and yours. We should be glad to hear 
the state of your health and family. We have now three boys, 
doubtful which is the prettiest. My two eldest past well through 
the smallpox last winter. I have my own health better in Cloyne 
than I had either in old England or New.‘ 


This letter implies that other correspondence had passed 
between them, and recognizes the fact that Smibert was a poor 
letter-writer. Neither Smibert’s reply nor any other of Berke- 
ley’s letters to him have been preserved, but it is easy to guess 
what Smibert’s answer was. By his marriage he had given 
hostages to fortune, for Mary Smibert, who probably never 
journeyed so much as twenty miles from Boston, would have 
viewed with utter dismay the prospect of going to live in a 
foreign land. And Smibert himself was nearing fifty, too old 
to pull up stakes and start anew. His time for travel and ad- 
venture was over. He was well off where he was. For better or 
worse he had become a Bostonian. 


4 The Gentleman’s Magazine and Historical Chronicle (January-June, 
1831) , Cl. 








THE BLASPHEMY OF ABNER KNEELAND 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Gentlemen, blasphemy is but one part of the system Fanny 
Wright has introduced among us. It is but one step, a fatal one 
indeed, but still but one step on the road to ruin. The system is 
matured and graduated. Atheism is to dethrone the Judge of 
heaven and earth; a future state of rewards and punishments is to 
be described as a nursery bugbear; moral and religious restraints 
are to be removed by proclaiming death to be an eternal sleep; 
marriage to be denounced as an unlawful restraint upon shifting 
affections . . . ; illicit sexual intercourse to be encouraged by 
physiological checks upon conception; the laws of property are to 
be repealed as restrictions upon “ the greatest good ”; a community 
of property to be established; all children to be supported out of 
the common fund, that nobody need fear becoming fathers or 
mothers, and the horrible experiments of “ New Harmony” and 
“Nashoba” . . . to be introduced here as fast as possible and 
pervade the world. Such are the connected objects combined into 
one system by the disciples of Robert Owen and Fanny Wright. 


T was Mr. Parker’s closing appeal to the jury in the trial 
of Abner Kneeland for blasphemy, and it might well have 
moved stronger men than Mr. Bumstead and Mr. Clapp and 
Mr. Dimmick and Mr. Finch and the other jurymen who 
listened with such rapt attention.’ It was effective, too, effec- 
tive with all but the recalcitrant Mr. Greene, who stubbornly 


1 The records of the trials of Kneeland have been reprinted in American 
State Trials, John D. Lawson, Editor, xi, 450-575. The opinions of Justices 
Shaw and Morton can be found in Massachusetts Reports, 20 Pickering, 206 ff. 
Mr. Kneeland’s defence, written in jail, was published as the Review of the 
Trial, Conviction, and Final Imprisonment . . . of Abner Kneeland, Written 
by Himself (Boston, n.d.): this pamphlet quotes in full the offensive article 
on the Virgin Birth, which was not read in court and does not, therefore, 
appear in the published record. Channing’s petition can be found in W. H. 
Channing, The Life of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 1880) , 504 ff. On 
Kneeland in Iowa, see Mary R. Whitcomb, “ Abner Kneeland: His Relation to 
Early Iowa History,” Annals of Iowa, Series 11, vi, 340 ff. Brief biographical 
sketches are in the Dictionary of American Biography and J. McCabe, Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Modern Ratienalists (London, 1920) . 
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refused to be convinced by this compound of rhetoric and 
illogic. And so, despite the eloquence of Mr. Parker and the 
charge of Judge Putnam, and the zeal of eleven good Chris- 
tians, the case ended in a mistrial. 

This was the second trial in the case of the Commonwealth 
versus Abner Kneeland, and there were two more still to come. 
For four mortal years this business of the blasphemy of Abner 
Kneeland dragged its tortuous way through the courts of 
Massachusetts, until it became a positive nuisance. It inspired 
torrents of legal eloquence, and floods of sermons, and agi- 
tated oceans of print. Society was rocked to its foundations, 
the pillars of morality and religion tottered, and the common- 
wealth seemed doomed, but in the end the forces of light 
triumphed over the powers of darkness, immorality was re- 
buked, and blasphemy silenced. 

Abner Kneeland was inoffensive enough, one might think, 
with his kindly blue eyes and his silvery hair and his endearing 
oddities of manner. He had been a farmer, a carpenter, a legis- 
lator, a teacher, a preacher, and an editor, nor did these accom- 
plishments exhaust his versatility. He fancied himself some- 
thing of a scholar and had translated the New Testament and 
could cite Greek texts as smartly as Professor Felton; he knew 
enough law to argue his own case but not enough to win it; 
he could turn his hand dexterously to a new system of orthog- 
raphy, or to doctoring (he had been married four times and 
had delivered his wives of all of their twelve children — by the 
Thomsonian system!) and he could even chart a utopia if that 
were required of him. 

But first and last he was a preacher, in the pulpit and out. 
How many pulpits he had graced in his life —in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 
— and always he had been preaching for himself, praying for 
himself, trying to discover the truth in this welter of dogma 
and belief. But all to no avail. He had tried the Baptist, the 
Congregational, and even the Universalist church, but always 
the consolations of Christianity failed, and even the mighty 
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Hosea Ballou was not able to revive them. With much ado 
Mr. Kneeland seceded from the church and embraced pan- 
theism. 

Mr. Kneeland had spent thirty years in explaining himself 
and in expounding his gospel, and he had no intention of 
abandoning the practice just because he had changed the text. 
The atmosphere of New York proving uncongenial, he be- 
took him to Boston, and there, in 1830, organized the “ First 
Society of Free Enquirers ” and established the Boston Inves- 
tigator, the first rationalist journal in the country. The society 
met at Julien Hall, and when the irate proprietor turned them 
out, they moved cheerfully to the Federal Street Theatre, 
which was twice as large — but not before Julien Hall had 
been placed at the disposal of another disturber of the peace, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

It was the Investigator that got Kneeland into trouble. The 
origin of the difficulty is somewhat obscure, but Kneeland 
himself insisted that the whole thing had been instigated by 
one Lucius Sargent, whose fiction had been cuttingly reviewed 
in the paper and who was hot for revenge. However this may 
be, it is clear that the rationalist journal had for some time 
been a stench in the nostrils of the Boston clergy. When the 
issue of December 20, 1833, appeared, the authorities felt 
that patience was no longer a virtue, and the hapless editor 
was promptly indicted for blasphemy. 

This issue of December 20 was to become almost painfully 
familiar to Boston. It contained three articles, all more than 
ordinarily offensive: two of them reprinted from the Free 
Inquirer of New York City, one of them by Kneeland, him- 
self. The first of these profane articles dealt with the subject 
of the Virgin Birth, and contained a quotation from Voltaire 
so indelicate that four successive judges protected four dif- 
ferent juries from the embarrassment of listening to it. The 
second article was filled with an irreverent ridicule of prayer, 
and suggested a comparison of God with General Jackson — 
unpardonable in Boston. These two articles, to be sure, had 
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been written by a mysterious Ben Krapac, and inserted in the 
Investigator while the editor was out of the city: an extenu- 
ating circumstance, perhaps, but not a valid legal plea. Wicked 
and indecent as these squibs were, it was upon the third 
article that the state rested its case — an article whose author- 
ship the editor cheerfully confessed. 


1. Universalists believe in a god which I do not; [so Kneeland 
had written] but believe that their god, with all his moral attri- 
butes, is nothing more than a chimera of their own imagination. 
2. Universalists believe in Christ, which I do not; but believe that 
the whole story concerning him is as much a fable and fiction, as 
that of the god Prometheus. . . . 3. Universalists believe in mira- 
cles, which I do not; but believe that every pretension to them can 
either be accounted for on natural principles or else is to be at- 
tributed to mere trick and imposture. 4. Universalists believe in 
the resurrection of the dead, immortality and eternal life, which 
I do not; but believe that all life is material, that death is an eternal 
extinction of life to the individual who possesses it, and that no 
individual life was ever or ever will be eternal. 


This was the blasphemy of Abner Kneeland, blasphemy, so 
the learned counsel argued, which constituted a clear violation 
of the act of July 3, 1782 — An Act against Blasphemy. “ If 
any person " — so read the law —“ shall wilfully blaspheme 
the holy name of God, by denying, cursing, or contumeliously 
reproaching God, his creation, government, or final judging 
of the world, or by cursing or reproaching Jesus Christ or the 
Holy Ghost, or by cursing or contumeliously reproaching the 
holy word of God, that is, the canonical scriptures as con- 
tained in the books of the Old and New Testaments, or by 
exposing them or any part of them to contempt or ridicule, 
he shall be punished.” 

The first trial took place in the municipal court of Boston 
in January, 1834. Counsel for the state, Mr. S. D. Parker, 
opened with a severe arraignment of the fearful social con- 
sequences of infidelity. ““ There have been other infidels,” he 
thundered, “ Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Volney, etc. but the 
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works of these persons were read only by men of literary 
habits — necessarily a few. But here is a journal, a newspaper, 
cheap, and sent into a thousand families. Where one man 
would be injured by Hume, Gibbon, or Volney, a thousand 
may be injured by this newspaper, so widely circulated, so 
easily read, so coarsely expressed, so industriously spread 
abroad.” Mr. Kneeland was not a little surprised to learn that 
his influence was a thousand-fold that of Voltaire and Gibbon, 
but his natural pleasure in this situation was shortly rebuked, 
for Mr. Parker hastened to add that “ Christianity wanted no 
protection from the law against the hostility of Abner Knee- 
land, the conceited, the poor, the weak mortal now on trial at 
the bar of this court.” In the circumstances, it was somewhat 
difficult to understand why the state had troubled to indict 
Mr. Kneeland at all, but Mr. Parker waved aside this dilemma 
and explained that the law forbade blasphemy, and the law 
must be upheld. 

That Mr. Kneeland had committed blasphemy was not to 
be doubted. He was legally responsible for the articles on the 
Virgin Birth and on prayer, legally responsible for the un- 
speakable indecency of the first and the scurillous and contu- 
melious reproach of the second; and as for the third, if words 
had any meaning, that, assuredly, was a denial of God, His 
creation, His government, and His final judging of the world. 
Squirm as he would, Mr. Kneeland could not deny these evi- 
dences of guilt or explain them away. 

Yet this was precisely what Mr. Kneeland attempted to do. 
Through his counsel, Mr. Dunlap, he issued a denial so all- 
embracing that it might well have confused a judge less astute 
than the Mr. Thacher who presided with such admirable par- 
tiality over the trial. Mr. Dunlap challenged first the constitu- 
tionality of the law under which the defendant was indicted, 
and he gutted the history of the Bay State to prove that the 
authors of the constitution wished to establish complete re- 
ligious freedom in that commonwealth. Not satisfied with this 
he proceeded to deny responsibility for the two articles re- 
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printed from the New York Inquirer, and to argue that, in 
any event, these articles did not come within the alleged law. 
The piece dealing with the Virgin Birth — Mr. Dunlap blush- 
ingly refrained from reading it — was improper and coarse, 
but after all, the ldw said nothing about the Virgin. The com- 
parison of God to General Jackson was unfortunate, but it 
was not blasphemous in character, for its intention was simply 
to apply reason to the vulgarization of a religious ceremony, 
and Mr. Dunlap was prepared to prove that worthy clergy had 
used terms far harsher than these in criticizing the practices 
of rival denominations. 

But what of the troublesome third article — the article 
which had flowed from Mr. Kneeland’s pen? By a careful at- 
tention to the laws of grammar and the rules of construction, 
Mr. Dunlap was prepared to show that this contained neither 
denial, curse, nor contumelious reproach. Look, said Mr. Dun- 
lap, with the air of a teacher addressing the fourth grade — 
look at the punctuation of this sentence: “ Universalists be- 
lieve in a god which I do not.” Note, there is no comma 
between the word “ god ” — spelled with a small and not a 
capital “ g” — and the word “ which.” Obviously, what Mr. 
Kneeland intended to say was that he did not believe in the 
god in which the Universalists believed. It was very simple, if 
you but read it aright. Never did a comma create such a stir: as 
learned counsel argued, the fate of civilization and morality 
seemed to hang on its curl. 

But Judge Thacher was quite unmoved either by considera- 
tions of grammar or by arguments of law, and in his charge to 
the jury he remembered that he was a deacon in the Reverend 
Lothrop’s Brattle Street Church. The law was constitutional, 
he informed the jury, and it was a good law. “ It would be an 
incredible thing,” he pointed out, “ if a race of men descended 
from the Puritan settlers of New England . . . should in the 
lapse of a century and a half have so far departed from the 
sentiments of their fathers as to disregard all considerations 
when they were forming a political compact. . . . We find 
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however, that the framers of the constitution had not degener- 
ated from the character of their ancestors.”” Nor was there any 
doubt in the judge’s mind that Mr. Kneeland had committed 
blasphemy: as for grammatical objections, if Mr. Kneeland 
had not inserted a comma between “ which ” and “ god,” he 
would do it for him, and forthwith the comma appeared. Hav- 
ing thus re-punctuated the sentence, Judge Thacher gravely 
informed the jury that they were to place upon the words the 
common-sense construction. Nor did Mr. Thacher forbear 
to emphasize the grave social consequences of blasphemy 
unrebuked. 


I cannot omit to repeat [he said] the observation of the illustrious 
Erskine in the trial of Thomas Williams for publishing Paine’s 
Age of Reason. . . . Of all human beings, he says, the poor stand 
most in need of the consolations of religion, and the cquntry has 
the deepest stake in their enjoying it, not only from the protection 
which it owes them, but because no man can be expected to be 
faithful to the authority of man, who revolts against the govern- 
ment of God. 


Finally there was the piece on the Virgin Birth. No more 
than the counsel would Judge Thacher assail the ears of the 
court with the horrid words, but he would not fail to point 
out that “ if Mr. Kneeland had meant to say that Jesus Christ 
was a mere man like ourselves and that Joseph was his father, 
could he not have found language to express the sentiment 
with decency without a disgusting reference to those parts of 
the human frame which even savages cover with the veil of 
modesty, and of which among the civilized it is always deemed 
indecent to speak.” “It is for you to judge,” he concluded 
illogically, ““ whether his language was fitting.” 

The result was never for a moment in doubt: the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and Judge Thacher pronounced 
sentence. But Massachusetts was not yet done with the case. 
Mr. Kneeland promptly appealed, and the case went to the 
supreme court, and here it took three trials to secure a convic- 
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tion. In the first, as we have seen, Mr. Greene produced a mis- 
trial; in the second Mr. Dunbarr: both names were preserved 
for immortality by the grateful Kneeland. The third trial in 
the supreme court was held in November, 1835: Mr. Parker, 
worn out with repetitions, gave way to Attorney-General Aus- 
tin, the same who two years later was to say of Lovejoy that 
“ he died as the fool dieth.” Mr. Kneeland, emboldened by his 
good fortune in the earlier trials and perhaps by the stirrings 
of that tender passion which was shortly to culminate in his 
fourth marriage, dispensed with the services of Mr. Dunlap 
and pled his own case. 

It was an able and persuasive argument, more elaborate 
than Mr. Dunlap’s and more candid. Mr. Kneeland faced 
fairly the issue of obscenity in the first and the question of 
irreverence in the second of Ben Krapac’s articles. What was 
it, after all, that so shocked the sensibilities of men? What 
were these horrid words that palsied the tongues of judge and 
counsel? Let us bring this thing out into the open (so he 
said) and look at it as intelligent, adult men. It was a quota- 
tion from Voltaire that had done the mischief: the great 
French philosopher was discussing a curious custom of the 
Hottentots of removing, at the time of birth, one testicle from 
all male children. A horrible practice, Ben Krapac acknowl- 
edged, but perhaps no more difficult for us to under- 
stand than for the Hottentot to comprehend how any one 
could have been begotten without aid of the human body 
at all. This was the sum and substance of the obscenity for 
which Mr. Kneeland was responsible — the use of a word 
“ which is to be found in all our common school dictionaries, 
where children of all ages and of both sexes, are not only 
allowed to see it, but are also there taught its meaning.” If 
this offended gentlemen, all Mr. Kneeland could say was: 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

As for the piece on prayer, if he should be convicted for 
that, it would assuredly be “ one of the most cruel cases that 
has happened since the days of witchcraft.” Besides, this ridi- 
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cule of common forms of prayer referred not to God but to 
man; it contained neither denial, curse, nor contumelious re- 
proach, except to those who believed that God had nothing 
to do but answer their prayers for beefsteak and potatoes. If 
churchmen really worshipped that kind of a god, so much the 
worse for them. As for the charge that he was an atheist — a 
charge to which the bench had lent its support — Mr. Knee- 
land rejected it with indignation. No sane man, he submitted, 
could be an atheist. No, Mr. Kneeland was a pantheist, and his 
creed had been published long ago in the Investigator for 
any one to read. “ I believe that the whole universe is nature,” 
he had written, “ and that the word nature embraces the whole 
universe, and that God and Nature are perfectly synonymous 
terms.” 

But it was all to no avail. Judge Wilde charged the jury 
that Mr. Kneeland had denied the existence of God, and that 
such denial constituted a violation of the statute forbidding 
blasphemy. The jury promptly returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the judge sentenced the prisoner to sixty days in the com- 
mon jail. From this decision Mr. Kneeland again appealed, 
this time to the full supreme court, and in the spring of 1838, 
four years after the original indictment, the case came up 
for a final hearing. 

Again Mr. Kneeland chose to argue his own case, but this 
time he altered his tactics. Instead of a candid defence of the 
articles which he had published and written, he embraced a 
policy of evasion and obstruction. He refused to acknowledge 
that he was editor or publisher of the Investigator, he refused 
to acknowledge (though he did not deny) that he had writ- 
ten the confession of faith upon which the indictment princi- 
pally rested. All these things he left for the state to prove, 
and the state, caught unaware, was not prepared to prove 
them. The result was a compromise between Mr. Kneeland 
and the attorney-general which did credit to neither: the state 
agreed to drop from the indictment the pieces on the Virgin 
Birth and on prayer, in return for an admission by Mr. Knee- 
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land, that he had written the third article. But these tactics 
profited Mr. Kneeland not a whit. The great Chief Justice 
Shaw presided: he had helped to revise the constitution in the 
famous convention of 1820 and he might be presumed to know 
whether its guarantees of religious liberty covered Mr. Knee- 
land's case. That the law against blasphemy was constitutional 
Judge Shaw did not for a moment doubt: it had been con- 
sistently upheld in numerous decisions of the courts, and simi- 
lar laws, on the statute-books of sister states, had always been 
regarded as valid. Judge Shaw ruled that blasphemy consisted 
in “ speaking evil of the Deity with an impious purpose to 
derogate from the divine majesty, and to alienate the minds 
of others from the love and reverence of God,” and he held 
that Mr. Kneeland’s article had been of this character. Brush- 
ing aside as irrelevant those problems of punctuation and con- 
struction which had agitated his brethren, he maintained that 
the whole intent of the article in question was blasphemous in 
that it tended to alienate the minds of men from reverence of 
God. Not satisfied with this the judge went out of his way to 
deplore the conceit which had persuaded Mr. Kneeland to 
present his own case. 

It was not often that Judge Shaw’s colleagues differed with 
him, but Mr. Justice Morton felt moved to file a dissenting 
opinion. A mere denial of God, he argued, was not blasphemy; 
even a wilful denial of the Deity could not be held to consti- 
tute blasphemy, for “ a man may not be punished for wilfully 
doing what he has a legal right to do.” The very essence of 
blasphemy is intent: it was formerly customary, he pointed 
out, to insert in a charge of blasphemy the words falso et male- 
tiose scripsit, and these words were the very gist of the indict- 
ment and absolutely necessary to prove an offence. Now Jus- 
tice Morton was not convinced that Mr. Kneeland was guilty 
of any wicked or malicious intent, or that the language which 
he had used was peculiarly offensive. Not only was there no 
intent to injure, but there was no evidence that any injury 
had occurred, and it is “ only injury to civil society which can 
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give the civil government jurisdiction over blasphemy.” Not 
only was Judge Morton convinced that the state had no valid 
case against Mr. Kneeland, but he was persuaded that the zeal 
with which this case had been prosecuted was misguided and 
unfortunate. 


To allow and encourage discourses and arguments in proof of 
the existence of the Deity and in support of the Christian religion, 
and to prohibit arguments on the other side, would appear to 
imply a want of confidence in the truth, power, and efficacy of 
these great doctrines which . . . would lead to scepticism and in- 
fidelity. These essential and all-important truths are too deeply 
rooted, and have too strong a foundation, to need or admit of the 
dangerous aid of human legislation. 


But despite the eloquence of Mr. Morton the decision of the 
lower court was sustained, and the sentence confirmed. Nor 
was that martyrdom merely a matter of two months in the 
common jail. The fourth Mrs. Kneeland was with child, and 
the shock of the sentence (so Mr. Kneeland alleged) brought 
on a miscarriage: the mother hovered for some time on the 
brink of death, but eventually recovered. 

The imposition of the sentence aroused protest throughout 
the state, and editorial writers everywhere resorted gratefully 
to the never failing store-house of Puritan intolerance. “ This 
remarkable persecution of an unfortunate individual, for 
opinion’s sake,” said the Boston Advocate, “ which has been 
persisted in for four years, will stamp another indelible page 
of shame on the history of Massachusetts. It will form another 
chapter to be placed beside those that relate to the dark super- 
stition, religious bigotry and intolerance when four Quakers 
were hung in 1669 and 19 witches in 1692.” The Lowell Ad- 
vertiser was less restrained. “ We cannot speak,” it lamented, 
“ of this outrage upon human rights, upon expediency, upon 
the freedom of the press, and of speech, upon mercy, upon 
truth, upon Christianity, and upon the Spirit of the ace with- 
out feelings of the deepest shame and sorrow for the State.” 
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Even the saintly Dr. Channing was aroused, Channing who 
seldom permitted irrelevant and momentary depravity to be- 
cloud his view of the celestial future of mankind. At the in- 
stance of Mr. Ellis Gray Loring he drew up a powerful peti- 
tion for pardon: on twelve counts it pleaded the cause of the 
unfortunate defendant and the honor of the state. Mr. Knee- 
land might yet have been saved, but the petition was circu- 
lated among the liberal clergy, and all was lost. For among 
the scores of signatures were those of such men as Mr. Emer- 
son, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Theodore Parker, Dr. Noyes, and Dr. 
Follen, transcendentalists, abolitionists, and come-outers — 
men little if any better than Abner Kneeland himself. The 
Reverend Samuel Kirkland Lothrop of the Brattle Street 
Church promptly circulated a counter-petition; he regarded 
himself as peculiarly the guardian of the morals of Boston, 
and his forthright mind was impatient of subtleties. The 
counter-petition was signed by scores of respectable citizens 
who trembled for society and for the state, and copies of it, 
reciting in full the obscenity and depravity of Mr. Kneeland, 
were hung in railroad stations and other public buildings 
where all who were shocked, amused, or edified might sign. 

Dr. Channing’s petition was in vain, and the blasphemer 
was jugged in the common jail. From the window of his cell he 
could see the Bunker Hill Monument: it was still incomplete, 
and that (thought Mr. Kneeland) was as it should be. From 
the jail Mr. Kneeland addressed an open letter to his friends 
and sympathizers. 


Fellow Citizens! Countrymen!! and Lovers of Liberty!!! Sixty-three 
years ago a battle was fought on Bunker Hill in plain sight of my 
window where I now am. But what was it all for? Luserty! And 
what am I here for? For the honest exercise of that very Liberty 
for which our fathers fought and bled!!! 


What with letter-writing and the composition of an exhaus- 
tive, but not impartial, review of the case, and visitors, the 
sixty days went fast enough, and by mid-summer of 1838 
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Abner Kneeland was a free man, little the worse for his ex- 
perience and with reputation vastly enhanced. 

But Boston had disappointed him, Boston with its frigid 
Unitarianism and its smug good manners. He would leave 
Boston, leave this ingrown New England where men trembled 
like children at good salty speech and even revolutions had to 
be conducted with good taste. He would go West. He was 
sixty-four years old, but full of vigor and, despite his hard life, 
of faith. He had known Robert Dale Owen and was not un- 
familiar with the technique of utopia. If the East was aban- 
doned to religion and sunk in orthodoxy, perhaps there was 
still hope for pantheism under the liberal skies of the West. 
So in 1839 Kneeland and the “ Society of Free Enquirers” of 
Boston acquired an extensive tract of land in Van Buren 
County, Iowa, on the bank of the Des Moines River, and here 
they established a community dedicated to rationalism and 
the worship of nature, and they named it Salubria. 

But Salubria did not prosper, though Farmington, near by, 
revelling in its godliness, did. Kneeland built himself the 
handsomest mansion in all Van Buren County, and he even 
entered politics and ran for the territorial legislature on his 
own Free Thought ticket, but Democrats and Republicans 
sank their secular differences and ganged up to defeat a man 
whose God was nature and whose Bible, Paine. Politics failing, 
Kneeland took to the lecture platform, but here too he was 
thwarted, for the Reverend Harvey Adams led his band of 
Andover men into the county and plunged it in faith. In 
desperation Kneeland turned to school teaching, but nature 
itself turned on him, and his school-house blew down. Re- 
jected by his neighbors and abandoned even by nature, the 
aged rationalist consoled himself with his books and with the 
friendship of the last of his faithful followers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Twombly. They had a child, and Abner Kneeland lived to 
baptize him Voltaire Paine Twombly. 








THE “MYTH” OF THE KENSINGTON STONE 


HJALMAR R. HOLAND 


HE authenticity of the Kensington rune stone inscrip- 
tion, which Milo M. Quaife sets out to demolish in the 
December issue of the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy,' has been 
debated by a host of scholars both European and American 
for a quarter of a century, and involves the consideration of 
many highly technical phases of the subject as well as the 
circumstances regarding the stone in situ. Much of both evi- 
dence and speculation have been advanced on both sides of 
the question; with the clarification of many of the moot 
points, critical opinion seems gradually to be turning toward 
acceptance of its authenticity.* Mr. Quaife’s indictment of the 
stone constitutes the most ambitious attack on the inscription 
in recent years, or at least since the collation of all the im- 
portant evidence in my book, The Kensington Stone. 

In the interest of historical research it is, however, regret- 
table that Mr. Quaife has chosen to write of the subject in 
such an acrimonious vein and to interject so much caustic 
personalia. Certainly the most rigid scrutiny of every fact 
should be made; it would hardly seem, however, that so many 
and such sedulous insinuations as Mr. Quaife indulges in 
regarding the competence and integrity of students (such as 
the members of the Minnesota Historical Society committee) 
who have been impressed by the authenticity of the stone, 
will conduce to that impartial and scholarly scrutiny. 


1 New ENGLAND QuarteRLy, vii (December, 1934) , 613-645. 

2 This trend is well shown in the reception of my book, The Kensington 
Stone, which appeared in 1932, the first complete discussion of the problems 
presented by this inscription. The book was reviewed by a very large number 
of scholars, more or less familiar with this field of research, both in Europe and 
America. Many of them had previously been opponents of the authenticity of 
the inscription, but with two or three exceptions the reviews were all favor- 
able. It might be appropriate in this connection to give a list of these reviews 
and their authors, but unfortunately all my books, papers, and letters were 
destroyed in a recent fire, and I must defer the matter until I can make a 
proper compilation. 
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With the many and complicated ramifications of the sub- 
ject, any even tolerably adequate treatment of the evidence 
pro and con is impossible in the space of a short article. Mr. 
Quaife candidly admits that he “ knows nothing of runology,” 
and therefore ignores entirely the whole field of the runo- 
logical, linguistic, and geological aspects of the discussion; * 
nevertheless, “ confining his discussion to the historical aspect 
[he] proposes to show that the argument for the validity of 
the inscription is too preposterous to merit further scholarly 
consideration.” * In other words, Mr. Quaife would, as a scien- 
tific-minded historian, suppress even the consideration of 
the vast amount of other scientific data which have favorably 
impressed many recent writers on the subject. 

Stripped of its innuendos and sarcasms, Mr. Quaife’s ob- 
jections to the historical argument for the authenticity of the 
Kensington inscription may be boiled down to the following: 

1. There is conflict of testimony as to the size of the tree 
whose roots embraced the stone when it was found. Mr. Quaife 
concludes that the tree was four inches in diameter, instead 
of about nine, as some witnesses have testified, and that ample 
opportunity existed for forging and planting the inscription 
after Scandinavian settlement of the surrounding country. 

u. Proponents of the authenticity of the inscription have 
changed their minds about the meaning of the term “ day’s 
journey” and therefore have identified the skerries men- 
tioned at different places. 

mi. There is no evidence to show that the Paul Knutson 
expedition — supposed by proponents of the stone to have 
furnished the personnel for the Kensington group of explor- 
ers — ever set out; if it had, and found the Greenlanders to 
have apostated, the commander would reasonably have re- 
turned at once to Norway; and that the whole notion of ex- 
ploring Hudson Bay and ascending Nelson River is utterly 
ridiculous. 


3 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VII, 616. 
4 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vil, 616. 
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tv. There have been a number of similar archeological 
finds fabricated and espoused with much fanfare. 

Let us examine, briefly, these contentions which Mr. Quaife 
finds so clear and so damning as to demand the immediate 
dismissal of any further serious discussion of the inscription. 

1. The circumstances of the stone in situ. Mr. Quaife ana- 
lyzes at length the alleged contradictions in Samuel Olson’s 
testimony regarding the size of the tree, the roots of which en- 
closed the stone at the time of its discovery, and deduces 
therefrom that the tree could have been only from ten to 
thirty years old, instead of seventy, as I have estimated. In the 
course of this analysis, Mr. Quaife implies that the affidavits 
made by Olson, Ohman, and other persons who have viewed 
this tree were not true statements at all, but padded accounts 
written by the investigator to support his preconceived opin- 
ions, and then signed by the signatory “ on the dotted line.” * 
As this implication seriously reflects on the integrity of a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Minnesota, I shall briefly relate how 
these affidavits came into existence. 

In the fall of 1908 a club in Minneapolis known as the Nor- 
wegian Society appointed a committee of three to investigate 
the Kensington stone. The chairman of this committee was 
Dr. Knut Hoegh, a physician of scientific interests. He made 
several trips to Kensington and, believing it was of much im- 
portance to secure a true history of the discovery while the 
persons concerned in it were yet alive, he determined to ob- 
tain as many affidavits pertaining to the finding of the stone 
as possible. His procedure was as follows: he first obtained 
from the witness as full an oral account as possible. The wit- 
ness was then requested to submit a synopsis of this narrative 
in writing. As most of the witnesses were unused to expressing 
themselves in writing, Dr. Hoegh was usually requested to 
write out their statements for them. When this was done, the 
statement was submitted to the witness. After the sometimes 
necessary corrections and revisions were made, the report was 


5 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vil, 632, note 46. 
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typewritten, signed, and sworn to before a notary public. I 
believe this is the usual and approved manner of taking state- 
ments of this kind.* 

Three of the affidavits were thus drawn up by Dr. Hoegh, 
but the fourth, which is a joint statement by Mr. Roald Bent- 
son, a farmer, and Mr. S. Olson, a jeweler of Kensington, was 
written by the latter. Mr. Olson had previously been inter- 
viewed by Professor G. T. Flom, as stated by Mr. Quaife, and 
was highly indignant when Dr. Hoegh later showed him the 
interview in print in which he was quoted as saying that the 
tree under which the stone was found was “ about four inches 
in diameter.” * He positively declared that he had said noth- 
ing of the kind and added that hereafter he would give out no 
statements except in his own handwriting. In this affidavit, 
written by himself, he states that the tree was “ from eight 
inches to ten inches in diameter at the bottom of the trunk.” * 

Curiously enough, this affidavit which is entirely free from 
any editorial touch is the very one particularly to be attacked 
by Mr. Quaife. Although Olson had publicly denied that he 
had made such a statement as was attributed to him by Pro- 
fessor Flom, and although Olson had personally written and 
sworn to a statement that the tree was from eight to ten inches 
in diameter, Mr. Quaife would have his readers believe that 
Flom’s unsupported and repudiated version was true and 
Olson’s affidavit was false! 

But, as Mr. Quaife points out, Olson made still other state- 
ments, and the more statements he made, the more his testi- 
mony became open to cavil. Mr. Quaife calls attention to the 
following circumstances: 


6 The affidavits are all printed in Holand, The Kensington Stone, 34-37, 
292-295. 

7 He expressed similar indignation to Professor Winchell and to the author 
of this article. 

8 Mr. Quaife insinuates and even charges that pressure was brought to 
bear by members of the Minnesota committee upon Olson and other witnesses 
to change their testimony. NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vil, 629, note 37. He does 
not cite either proof or authority, however, for this slanderous assertion. 
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a. That Professor Flom stated that Olson, upon careful 
thought, said: “It wasn’t more than four inches anyway.” * 

b. That Olson later denied this statement and made an- 
other to the Minnesota committee saying that “ this tree was 
about four or five inches in diameter, at about fifteen inches 
above the stone.” *° 

c. That he made a statement to the present writer to the 
effect that the tree was about nine inches in diameter at the 
base and was “ oval” at that point and then “ tapered” so 
that at eighteen inches higher it was a little larger than a cer- 
tain cross section of a tree which was shown to him and which 
was five and one half inches in diameter.” 

d. That a sketch made by Olson for the Minnesota com- 
mittee shows the two main roots which enclosed the stone, 
joining practically at the surface, thus producing a bulge in 
the circumference at the base, which was declared to be ten 
inches in diameter.** 

Finally, there is the affidavit which Olson personally wrote 
and gave to Dr. Hoegh in which he states that the tree was 
“ from eight to ten inches in diameter at the bottom of the 
trunk” and makes no mention of any tapering.* 

Now all this is confusing and difficult to harmonize. The 
net result, in a court of law, unless the witness could be fur- 
ther questioned, might well be to invalidate his whole testi- 
mony. On the other hand, it might be argued — the author is 
not a lawyer — that his affidavit given under oath should be 


® New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 628, 629, note 38; Flom, Illinois Historical 
Society, Transactions for 1910, 120. 

10 NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 629. In the above quotation from the 
Minnesota committee’s Report, Mr. Quaife suppresses a pertinent detail: the 
second half of the sentence reads as follows: “ and about ten inches in diameter 
at six or eight inches above the stone.” Minnesota Historical Society, Collec- 
tions, XV, 222. 

11 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 629, 630. This was not an oral statement 
to the present writer but a written statement by Mr. Olson, which he gave to 
Dr. Hoegh: see The Kensington Stone, 293, note 1. 

12 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 630; Minnesota Historical Society, Collec- 
tions, XV, 245. 

18 The Kensington Stone, 292. 
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accepted; while the other unsworn statements should be ig- 
nored. In such a case, the whole question becomes resolved, 
and Mr. Quaife’s elaborate argument falls flat. 

From Olson’s testimony the matter can not be settled with 
any certainty. But there were four other witnesses, all of whom 
signed affidavits, all of whom fixed the diameter within a 
range of eight to ten inches, and none of whom said anything 
about any peculiar bulging at the base or sharp dwindling 
immediately above.** Mr. Quaife blandly ignores these four 
witnesses (except to cast aspersions upon their integrity) and 
triumphantly proclaims as true the unsworn, self-repudiated 
and contradictory testimony of the fifth (Olson) which differs 
radically from the sworn, unimpeached and unanimous tes- 
timony of the other four. This is a strange application, in- 
deed, of the “ established rules of historical criticism ” about 
which Mr. Quaife is so concerned in the early part of his 
article." 

But suppose, for the sake of his argument, that we embrace 
his arbitrary point of view, and accept his minimum of four 
inches as the diameter of the tree, instead of nine. Mr. Quaife 
airily guesses that the tree, therefore, was somewhere between 
ten and thirty years old. Now in the third chapter of The 
Kensington Stone the author of this paper discussed, in detail, 
the researches by the forestry bureau of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture on the rate of growth of aspens under 
various topographical and climatic conditions, and presented 
the method of calculation made possible by these researches 
for determining the age of the much disputed Kensington 
aspen.’* From these researches and the accompanying tables 
of growth I have calculated, as Mr. Quaife states, that a nine- 
inch aspen grown on the gravel moraines of western Minne- 


14 See these affidavits in Holand, The Kensington Stone, as cited above in 
note 6. 

15 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 616. 

16 Forestry Service Bulletin (United States Department of Agriculture) , 
Number 93; Aspen in Central Rocky Mountain Region (United States De- 
partment of Agriculture) , Bulletin Number 1291. 
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sota would have an age of approximately seventy years. This 
is in very close agreement with results obtained locally by 
counting the rings of growth of other aspens of a similar size 
grown on the same knoll.** This brings us back to 1828. By 
the same method of calculation—to which, incidentally, 
even Mr. Quaife offers no objection — a four-inch bole gives 
us an age of thirty-one years (9:70::4:31) . This would take 
us back to 1867, or the very beginning of pioneer settlement 
in that part of Minnesota.** 

In either case, we must suppose a man of great learning in 
runology and philology chiselling an elaborate inscription, 
and filling it full of unnecessary details such as the peculiar 
date in a peculiar system of numerals, the “ 14 days’ journey,” 
the use of certain peculiar spellings and forms of syntax (en- 
tirely legitimate but not to be found in any text-book a half- 
century ago) , and a host of other idiosyncrasies which could, 
and did, succeed only in complicating unnecessarily the ques- 
tion of the genuineness of this inscription — doing all this, it 
must be remembered, in the wilderness of Minnesota about 
1828 or 1868 (it does not matter) , for no conceivable reason 
but the desire to delude mankind. Having buried this docu- 
ment face down, on a rocky hillside which he might logically 
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17 The Kensington Stone, 38-45. 

18 The calculations of the forestry bureau are based upon the growth of 
normally healthy trees, but the Kensington aspen, according to Mr. Ohman 
who cut it down, was “sickly and stunted”: The Kensington Stone, 39. This 
abnormal condition would delay its growth and a “sickly” four-inch aspen 
would therefore be more than thirty-one years old. But this further margin of 
age is waived in order to satisfy every possible quibble on the part of Mr. 
Quaife. Mr. Quaife charges me with post-dating by ten years the advent of the 
Scandinavian settlers: New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 632, note 44. This is not 
true. Among the town-site speculators and trappers who came to Douglas 
County, Minnesota, in the latter fifties there was not a single Scandinavian. In 
1862, when the Sioux Indian War broke out, these pioneers and all others in 
the western half of Minnesota fled for their lives, and for two or three years 
the greater part of the state was a wilderness deserted by all white men except 
soldiers in arms chasing Indians. The first Norwegian to settle in Douglas 
County was Nils Mickelson, a trapper who came in 1864. The first group of 
Scandinavians came in 1867, as already stated by me: The Kensington Stone, 46. 
For detailed information, see Constant Larson, History of Douglas and Grant 
Counties, Mi ta (Indianapolis, 1916) . 
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suppose (with all the fertile and unoccupied land around) 
might never be cleared, this man of great learning then van- 
ished utterly, without having been seen or heard of in the 
neighborhood (assuming that he forged the inscription about 
1868) , and without ever making any effort through the years 
to have his treasure unearthed. Forgeries there have been 
many, of course; but they are commonly left in places where 
they are reasonably certain to be unearthed; or, if not, the 
forgers have taken good care to have them found. The sup- 
posed forger of the Kensington rune stone, on the other hand, 
seems rather to have taken some pains to prevent his “ docu- 
ment” from being found, or to interpose unnecessary obsta- 
cles in the way of its acceptance — if it were found. 

Let us suppose the scribe of Kensington chiselled out his 
message in 1362 instead of 1828 or 1868. Mr. Quaife finds the 
idea of a Norse party halting in its flight from an unknown and 
terrifying foe for the two or three days necessary to inscribe 
the stone, utterly preposterous.’* Norsemen, however, had to 
eat as well as any one else, and it seems only natural that after 
putting seventy-three miles between them and their unknown 
enemy, they should have halted long enough to replenish 
their supply of meat and fish. What more natural place for a 
camp than an isolated knoll on an island where they might 
entrench themselves against the advent of the mysterious 
foe? And what more natural for some literate member of the 
party left behind with part of the force (while others went 
hunting) than to carve some memorial of their expedition to 
possible passers-by of their race in the future? He would natu- 
rally write as a semi-literate soldier, not as a precise clerk, in 
the dialect and idiom to which he was accustomed and with a 
somewhat haphazard regard for spelling, grammatical end- 
ings, and so forth, rather than in the bookish style which a 
forger would be likely to choose. And so, indeed, he did. 

The circumstances attending the stone in situ do not, of 
course, absolutely preclude a possibility of forgery, whether 


19 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vil, 620-621. 
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we take 1828 to be the approximate date when the aspen tree 
sprang from the ground, or, adopting Mr. Quaife’s arbitrary 
calculation of the diameter, 1867. Possibilities are infinite. 
But in either case the hypothesis of a forgery would seem to 
require a greater straining of credulity than the hypothesis of 
the authenticity of the inscription.” 

u. Next to be considered are the troublesome terms “ day's 
journey” and the equally troublesome skerries. Mr. Quaife 
finds much amusement in the fact that in 1909 the author of 
this article thought that the explorers had come into Minne- 
sota by way of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, though 
he could offer no explanation of how they could do it in four- 
teen days, and that this theory was later rejected in favor of 
Professor Fossum’s suggestion that the Norsemen came by 
way of Hudson Bay and the Nelson River. Both the Minne- 
sota committee and the author are ridiculed for having sup- 
posed, like any one else, that a “ day’s journey” meant about 
twenty miles and having looked for (and thought for a while 
they had found) the skerries alluded to some twenty miles 
north of Kensington in Pelican Lake. Later, continues the 
charge, when presumably the true meaning of “ day’s jour- 
ney” was ascertained to be about seventy-five miles, rocky 
islands answering to the description of skerries were found 
seventy-three miles north, in Cormorant Lake.** The Pelican 
Lake mistake appears particularly ridiculous to him, and 
this author’s subsequent acknowledgment of his error even 
more so. 

The author of this paper freely acknowledges that in these 
details — and many other things — he has been far from in- 
fallible; and so would other proponents of the stone, like 


20 Mr. Quaife suggests on several occasions that the stone may have been 
inserted under the growing tree. If the reader will turn to the drawing made 
by Sam Olson and reproduced on page 630 of Mr. Quaife’s article, noticing the 
peculiar encircling of the stone by the roots, and remember that the witnesses 
reported that the root growing almost horizontally across the stone was flat- 
tened, the absurdity of this notion will be manifest. 

21 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 621-626. 
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Professors Winchell, Hagen, and Fossum, were they alive 
to-day. It is not a rare occurrence for scientific investigators 
to be led astray by false clues. Many arguments presented by 
Charles Darwin (to quote an illustrious instance) in support 
of the theory of evolution have since been rejected as falla- 
cious, but scientific opinion has not, therefore, seen fit to 
reject the whole theory of evolution. Like it, the credibility 
of the Kensington stone does not depend upon the more or 
less erroneous conceptions held by its defenders or opponents 


in the past, but upon the evidence that has stood the test of 
time.” 

mi. Mr. Quaife finds the theory of approach to the site of 
the stone by way of Hudson Bay preposterous. A quarter- 
century ago, when the Kensington stone became a subject of 
contention, there was one objection which was urged against 
it, perhaps more than any other. This was the date, 1362. 
None of the scholars who studied the stone when it was first 
found had been able to translate the numerals in the inscrip- 


22 As to the location of the supposed skerries in Pelican Lake, this author 
was not, as Mr. Quaife implies on page 623 of his article, guilty of any perver- 
sion of the truth. These two supposed skerries (the author’s description of 
which is quoted by Mr. Quaife) lie some distance out in Pelican Lake. The 
lake was rough when the present writer saw them, and they had the appear- 
ance of being true skerries. When Professor Winchell, the state geologist, exam- 
ined them some weeks later, the lake was calm, and he found that the sup- 
posed skerries were merely a collection of loose boulders subject to being 
pushed hither and thither by the ice. This disposed of one set of skerries. Mr. 
Winchell, however, found two very large boulders on the extreme end of the 
point which he believed answered to the definition of skerries and proclaimed 
them to be the skerries of the inscription (Minnesota Historical Society, Col- 
lections, xv, 227-228) . As loose boulders, no matter how large, are never called 
skjaer in the old Norse dialects, this disposed of his skerries. An attentive read- 
ing of these reports will show clearly that Mr. Winchell and the author of this 
article were discussing two different groups of supposed skerries, and Mr. 
Quaife’s charges of misstatement are without foundation. When, some years 
later, it was learned that the term dégr in the nautical itineraries of the 
Middle Ages was used as a unit of distance equal to about seventy-five English 
miles, it became necessary, even if we had not previously given up the Pelican 
Lake skerries, to look elsewhere for the skerries of the inscription. These were 
found in Cormorant Lake, seventy-three miles north of the finding-place of 
the stone. Here, too, has been found other significant evidence of the probable 
presence of these fourteenth-century explorers: see The Kensington Stone, 
141-146. 
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tion. When the author of this article proposed a translation 
after he began the study of it nine years later, these numerals 
were so obscure that several scholars asserted that the rune- 
master had invented a system of his own. This objection was 
disposed of when ample evidence was produced to show that 
these numerals were in popular usage in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.** The date was condemned for a long time, however, 
because it was thought to be utterly out of agreement with 
what was already known of the early Norse discovery of 
America. 

Finally, Dr. Helge Gjessing was able to show that the date 
was not objectionable inasmuch as records existed showing 
the probability that a Norse expedition was actually in Ameri- 
can waters in that very year. Magnus Erikson, the joint king 
of Norway and Sweden, had learned that his subjects in the 
western settlement of Greenland had lapsed from the Chris- 
tian faith and emigrated to some unknown place. He there- 
fore instructed Paul Knutson, one of his most trusted officials, 
to fit out an expedition to sail to Greenland “ for the honor 
of God ” and there search out the whereabouts of these apos- 
tates for the purpose of saving their souls. This expedition 
departed in 1355 and returned in 1364.** The date of the in- 
scription is 1362. 

Mr. Quaife here interposes that there is no evidence to 
show that Paul Knutson ever sailed to Greenland. Granted. 
Perhaps he died and was succeeded in command by some one 
else, but in any case we have pretty clear evidence that an ex- 
pedition fitted out by the king sailed to Greenland about this 
time and returned some time later. This evidence is furnished 
by Archbishop Olaus Magnus in his Historia de Gentibus 
Septen., published in 1555. He narrates that in 1505 he visited 
St. Halvard’s Cathedral in Oslo, where, to his surprise, he 
found two boats made of skins of wild animals, suspended on 


28 The Kensington Stone, 124-127. 


24 Gjessing, in Symra (Decorah, Iowa, 1909) , 124; The Kensington Stone, v; 
see also Storm, Studier over Vinlandsreiserne, 73, 74; Nansen, In Northern 
Mists, n, 38; Munch, Unionsperioden, 1, 312. 
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the wall within the cathedral. Upon inquiry he learned that 
these kayaks had been taken by King Haakon’s fleet when it 
“ passed the coast of Greenland.” The last king of that name 
before 1505 was the King Haakon who succeeded his father, 
King Magnus, in 1355. 

But why should such a profane curio as the skin-boats of a 
heathen people have been given a place of honor within the 
most dignified cathedral in the kingdom and permitted to 
hang there for a century and a half? Catholics have always 
been jealous of the sanctity of their churches. The explana- 
tion seems obvious. The kayaks were captured by this mis- 
sionary expedition, which, in the words of the king’s mandate, 
was “ for the honor of God ” — in other words, a holy cru- 
sade. These kayaks, therefore, served as a hallowed memorial 
to those worthy men of Oslo and the vicinity who had sacri- 
ficed their lives in their efforts to save the apostate Green- 
landers from damnation.** 

The king’s letter authorizing the expedition is dated Octo- 
ber 28, 1354; so the expedition presumably departed the next 
spring. The rest of that year and the summer of 1356 were 
probably spent in Greenland first, in making inquiries con- 
cerning the people who were said to have emigrated, and then 
in a search for their possible retreat in outlying parts of Green- 
land. Because the commander failed to find these apostates in 
Greenland, Mr. Quaife is surprised that he did not return to 
his royal master and report his failure. Why should he? So far 
he had done no more than verify the report which had already 
reached the king: he was only on the threshold of his mission. 
It was now his duty to follow these apostates, to the ends 
of the earth, if necessary, in order that he might carry out 
his orders and save them from damnation. Devotion to re- 
ligious ideals was once more common than it may be now; 
such devotion we see nobly exemplified, at a later date, by 


the unconquerable courage of the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada. 


25 The Kensington Stone, 92-95. 
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Animated by this crusading spirit, the commander can 
reasonably be supposed to have departed from Greenland, 
perhaps in the summer of 1357, to search for the apostates, 
wherever they might be. His logical course would lie west, 
toward that unknown region of the world which was later to 
be known as America. If Paul Knutson was the commander, 
this region was probably not entirely unknown to him, for 
his neighbor and predecessor as “ lawspeaker” of Gulathing, 
Hauk Erlendsson by name, had compiled, only a few years 
previously, a history of discovery in which he told much about 
“Vinland the Good.” ** Because all the Norse expeditions to 
Vinland had set out from Greenland, it is also probable that 
many traditions of Vinland lingered there and were picked 
up by the commander and his men. The logical thing would 
be to follow the sailing directions to Vinland. 

It is still a matter of debate among scholars as to what part 
of the American coast was called Vinland, but critical opinion 
is turning more and more to the belief that the name was 
applied to some part of the coast in or near the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence.” All the circumstances mentioned in the sagas, 
including even the grapes, are to be found there, and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is only a few days’ sail from Greenland. Sup- 
posing for the moment that the Kensington inscription is 
genuine, its first sentence, stating that the explorers came 
from Vinland, indicates that they must have made a lengthy 
stay there. Probably three or four years were spent in search- 
ing the many bays and islands of that extremely serrated por- 
tion of the Atlantic coast.** 

26 This account is still considered the best and fullest account of the Norse 
discovery of America. 

27 This view is held by Storm, Stensby, Fischer, Fossum, and Babcock. 

28 Mr. Quaife twists this into an imaginary eight-years’ examination of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence (NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 635) . Here he trips him- 
self up in his eagerness to blast the historical argument in favor of the inscrip- 
tion. He sneers, “ eight years are spent in a peaceful and minute examination 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence —a marvelously thorough man was our explorer,” 
forgetting that a scant eight years, or even less, elapsed between the issuance of 


the king’s charter authorizing the expedition (October 28, 1354) and the ap- 
pearance of a part of the expedition in Minnesota (1362) . 
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As the people who were sought were accustomed to the life 
of the sea it would be reasonable to believe that they would be 
found somewhere along the coast, most likely to the north, 
because the Greenlanders had lived in a semi-arctic climate 
for hundreds of years, and not in the interior. In the course 
of time the commander would therefore extend his search 
northward along the Labrador coast and into Hudson Bay. 
To Mr. Quaife this persistent devotion to an idea seems silly 
and incomprehensible, but happily for the dignity of the 
human spirit we have many examples of it. Many expeditions, 
for instance, have spent years in the arctic, and with much loss 
of life, looking for clues concerning the lost expedition of 
Sir John Franklin. 

But all this is just “ balderdash” to Mr. Quaife. “ Miracu- 
lously immune,” he sneers, were these travelers “ to the haz- 
ards of sea and land, scurvy and starvation.” * Nothing has 
been said about their immunity. No doubt they had their 
share of suffering, with the possible exception of scurvy. The 
Norsemen maintained a sizable colony in Greenland for four 
hundred years and seem to have found means to withstand the 
disease. Paul Knutson and his men had probably spent one, 
and perhaps two, winters in Greenland; so it would have been 
strange, indeed, if they had not learned preventive measures. 
As for the rushing tide laden with ice which, in Mr. Quaife’s 
opinion, would have surely crushed their vessels at the mouth 
of the Nelson River, it may be said that the Norsemen cus- 
tomarily pulled their boats up on land when winter came. 
Furthermore, the Hudson Bay region at the mouth of the 
Nelson River is not nearly so impossible a place in which to 
spend a winter as Mr. Quaife imagines. It lies about four hun- 
dred miles farther south than the settled portions of Green- 
land, and the climate is milder — as is shown by the fact that 
large forests grow at the mouth of this river; while forests are 
quite unknown in Greenland. Since the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany began its fur trade about 1670, several hundred vessels 


29 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VII, 635. 
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with their crews have spent the winter in the vicinity. It does 
not, therefore, seem wholly impossible that a picked crew of 
Scandinavian sailors could have done as much, even if they 
were not “ miraculously immune.” 

Assuming that the expedition reached the Nelson River, 
the commander by this time would have had ample reason 
for realizing that his quest for the Greenland apostates was 
hopeless. But with the conclusion of this mission he would 
conceivably see the beginning of another enterprise which, 
while it promised less of celestial glory, held more interest for 
this world. This great continent the coasts of which he had 
been skirting so long — what did it look like in the interior? 
Was it a desert wilderness or was it a vast world of strange 
sights and treasures like the marvelous Asia, whose wonders 
had just recently been revealed? The age of great explorations 
had begun, and echoes of the great overland journeys into the 
heart of Asia of Marco Polo, Friar John, and William Ru- 
bruquis had reached every court and capital of Christendom. 
To intelligent, capable men like Paul Knutson and his asso- 
ciates, eager for the honor of their king, the call to explore 
this new country would have been appealing and probably 
persuasive. 

If all this sounds like “ balderdash” to Mr. Quaife, how 
would he account for what was almost a craze for exploration 
into the interior of America at the time of Baluoa, Coronado, 
De Soto, Cabeza de Vaca, Champlain, Nicolet, and a host of 
other intrepid European captains, a century or two later? 
The Norsemen, we know, were among the greatest navi- 
gators and adventurers of the Middle Ages. A hundred years 
before the date on the Kensington stone, they penetrated the 
ice-filled Baffin Bay to the seventy-seventh degree of latitude 
—a point so far north into the arctic wastes that it was four 
hundred years before their feat was equalled.** Why, then, 
should the enterprise and courage of Paul Knutson and his 
party seem utter “ balderdash”’? Was such a spirit a sober 


3° The Kensington Stone, 21-24. 
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historical fact only among Spaniards, Portuguese, French, 
and English? 

The initial exploration of new regions has almost always 
been accomplished by means of great rivers. They lessen the 
labor of transport and provide unmistakable highways 
through the wilderness. Thus was America explored by the 
path-finders Joliet and Marquette, Robert La Salle, and 
Lewis and Clark. These men, all of them, penetrated thou- 
sands of miles into the interior of the continent by ascending 
the course of one large river to its source and thence portaging 
across to the head-waters of another flowing in the opposite 
direction. Paul Knutson would have been right in reasoning 
that by ascending the Nelson he could find another river that 
would carry him back to Vinland. If the commander’s only 
thought was to return to his headquarters in Vinland, he 
would probably have gone up the Nottowa or the Albany 
rivers. But if he contemplated an exploration of this new 
country, he would avoid the small rivers and seek the largest 
drainage basins, as explorers always do. The small rivers are 
usually blind pockets, draining only a small area, and are 
seldom navigable. Only the largest rivers promise access to 
the great interior of any continent. Because the Nelson is 
larger than any river in Europe, the commander would have 
had reason to believe that it would not only carry him farthest 
inland, but also prove the easiest route. In this case the latter 
expectation would have been mistaken, but Knutson would 
have had no means of knowing this in advance of actual 
experience. 

The objection that the Nelson River presents so many 
obstacles to navigation that no explorer would think of try- 
ing to ascend it is contrary to known facts. When the Hudson’s 
Bay company organized its fur trade some centuries later, the 
Nelson was thoroughly explored and was used for a long time 
as an avenue of supplies to the stations on the upper branches, 
as Mr. Quaife acknowledges." If these fur-traders who knew 


31 NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vil, 637, note 54. 
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of the dangers of the river dared to risk repeated ascents, it 
is not strange that Norse explorers who knew nothing of the 
dangers should have tried it once. 

I have reviewed Mr. Quaife’s objections to the Hudson 
Bay route at some length to show that it is not an “ agglomera- 
tion of balderdash,” as he calls it, but a reasonable, and even 
a probable course. So logical, indeed, are the successive steps 
in this hypothetical exploration that, given the character and 
quality of its members and the compelling mission that urged 
them on, it seems almost inevitable that they would eventu- 
ally reach Cormorant Lake, the place of the massacre, or some 
other point in the north central region, unless they perished.” 

tv. Lastly, there occurs the question of other archeological 
finds. As if to cap his arguments, Mr. Quaife recites the his- 
tory of many historical frauds in both stone and metal. All 
this is very well, but after reading some six pages of learned 
narrative (bristling with foot-notes) of the “ holy stone” of 
Ohio, the bogus biblical finds of Wayne County, Michigan, 
the Newport Tower, “the Skeleton in Armor,” and so on, 
one may perhaps be pardoned a stifled yawn: what, in the 
name of Heaven, has all this to do with the Kensington rune 
stone? * 
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82 Mr. Quaife is particularly sarcastic in his reference to the probable 
graves of the explorers at Cormorant Lake. “ The probable graves are actually 
discovered,” he tells his readers. “ Why does it require a dozen years to assemble 
the few dollars needed to open a few graves on a Minnesota hillside? Does the 
fear that the graves will disclose no Norsemen . . . stay the search?” (NEw 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vil, 626, note 29). May it be asked who told Mr. Quaife 
that the graves have actually been discovered? The nearest approach to an 
identification of their situation was made by this author in his statement in 
The Kensington Stone, 198: “ the precise site of the fateful camp is probably 
circumscribed within a few acres” at Cormorant Lake. But to dig up five or 
even two or three acres to a depth of five or six feet under the precise and 
painstaking technique demanded by any competent archeologist (of the ex- 
istence of which Mr. Quaife seems to be ignorant) would be a colossal task 
costing thousands of dollars. Even if the money could be “ assembled,” this 
author would have nothing to do with the digging for two reasons: in the first 
place, the writer is not an archeologist, and in the second, he would hope to 
be hundreds of miles away, for, if digging were to uncover anything significant, 
Mr. Quaife would be certain to believe that Hjalmar R. Holand had planted it. 
33 In his excessive zeal to find damning parallels, Mr. Quaife has per- 
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Mr. Quaife’s purpose in going so far afield would seem to 
be the desire to create an atmosphere of humbug about all 
purported runic or similar finds, and thus, in the paucity of 
concrete evidence, to facilitate the relegation of the Kensing- 
ton inscription to the same category. Because there have been 
many rotten apples, Mr. Quaife would seem to argue, every 
apple that was ever stored must necessarily be rotten. This is 
an interesting kind of logic; but it makes one shudder to 
think how easily he could by this method dispose of every 
document that was ever chiseled, penned, or printed. It is 
hardly the species of logic to commend itself to the spirit and 
methodology of historical research. 

Such is the body of evidence which Mr. Quaife cites — so 
devastating, he assures us, that it demolishes the entire his- 
torical pretensions of the Kensington rune stone; nay more, 
demands the instant and absolute rejection of even the con- 
sideration of any other data, geological, runological, or lin- 
guistic, which may be adduced in favor of the inscription. 
One could wish that Mr. Quaife’s distinction as a scholar were 
equalled by his sense of justice. 

But what does it all amount to upon sober analysis? Simply 
this: 

(1) That while the five witnesses all declared under oath 
that the iree covering the stone was between eight and ten 
inches in diameter at the base, one of them added that the 
tree tapered so that its diameter eighteen inches above the 
ground was about five or six inches (as the four-inch estimate 
was repudiated by him he can not be charged with it) — 


mitted himself to be duped (or dupes his readers) by the merry prank of an 
idle journalist. In all seriousness Mr. Quaife describes the alleged discovery of 
a runic inscription and other finds at the great falls of the Potomac, recording 
the death of a fair damsel of the eleventh century: NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
vil, 643. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that no such, or similar, inscription 
was ever found on the Potomac or elsewhere, nor did any antiquarian or 
geologist become agitated over the matter. It was all a merry yarn invented 
(and confessed) by the secretary of the owner of a Washington newspaper 
eager to gain publicity and increased circulation. See Torstein Jahr in Symra, 
vit, 1-16. 
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certainly not a startling fact nor damning to the integrity of 
the witnesses. 

(2) That the historical documents are meagre and leave 
room for difference of opinion as to the expeditions dis- 
patched and the journeys undertaken. 

(3) That advocates of the stone have made — and frankly 
acknowledge —a number of mistakes in building up their 
hypothesis. 

(4) That any theory of an expedition into the heart of this 
continent in the fourteenth century presupposes a laborious 
journey. 

Does all this prove, however, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the Kensington inscription is a flagrant falsehood? 
Hardly, it would seem. Even if that four-inch diameter 
(which is the mainstay of his argument) be accepted, we ar- 
rive only at the bare possibility that the inscription might 
have been fabricated —a rather lame conclusion. 

And yet Mr. Quaife would have us believe that the last and 
final word has been said, that we should, henceforth, bury 
our heads like ostriches from every other view of the subject. 
He says not a word — and thinks not a word should be said — 
about the vast runological learning a presumptive forger 
would require to falsify this inscription, involving a familiar- 
ity with the gradual change in runic forms, a knowledge of 
the paleographic evolution of the Middle Ages and of the 
history of notation. Nor has he alluded to the equally pon- 
derous information required of the linguistic usage of a 
distant century, with the accompaniments of phonetic devel- 
opment and changes in syntax, idiom, and grammatical usage. 
That a person of such phenomenal learning should have 
visited Douglas County in 1828, or even in pioneer days, 
and then spent several days in carving an inscription which 
could bring him neither honor nor riches, without having his 
identity suspected by any one, would seem to be a mystery 
indeed. 

Nor does Mr. Quaife mention the testimony of geologists 
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who are unanimous in their declarations that the inscription 
was cut at least a hundred, and possibly five hundred, years 
ago. Nor has he, for all his effort, been able to cast any genu- 
ine reproach on the historical evidence which shows that a 
Norse expedition was actually dispatched to American waters 
a few years before the date of the inscription. The mandate 
authorizing this expedition not only explains the anomalous 
bi-national character of the personnel, but provides an ade- 
quate motive for the extensive course of the journey. 

Finally, he glides lightly over the several corroborative 
finds of ancient weapons and implements unearthed in the 
vicinity of Kensington, which curators of Scandinavian mu- 
seums have recognized as dating from the Middle Ages.** 
These finds (a spear, two helmet-smashers, a fire-steel, a 
battle-axe, and a hatchet) are Scandinavian in origin; they 
belong to the fourteenth century; they are just such things 
as these explorers would be likely to take on their journey, 
and no such finds have been made elsewhere in America. The 
presence in a small sector of Minnesota of many now useless 
weapons of the fourteenth century — so rare that many Scan- 
dinavian museums have been unable to obtain a single speci- 
men— is only in a small degree less challenging than the 
stone itself. 

Mr. Quaife declares that these finds have been “ produced 
since 1920.” This is a very careless statement by one who 
would pose as a defender of historical exactitude. They were 
“ produced ” or unearthed at various times, the first in 1866, 
the second in 1871, and so on, the last being discovered in 


84 Mr.-Quaife makes a single sneering reference to these artifacts in the 
words: “Since 1920, various finds of reputed Norse, Roman, Hebrew, and 
other implements have been produced at various places in the North-West, 
and these are hopefully assumed to have some probative bearing on the ques- 
tion of the validity of the Kensington inscription.” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
vu, 626. I know nothing about these “ Roman” and “ Hebrew” implements 
of which Mr. Quaife speaks so glibly; I have never made any claims for such, 
and do not know whether any such artifacts have been found; their appearance 
here with reference to the Kensington discussion would seem to have been 
conjured by Mr. Quaife out of the blue sky. 
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1919, each in a different locality. The reader will find a full 
account of their discovery in The Kensington Stone, 157-181, 
including affidavits attesting their discovery, photographs of 
them, and also photographs of implements of closely similar 
or even the same pattern furnished through the courtesy of 
the directors of Scandinavian museums, as well as statements 
from these officials recognizing the Minnesota finds as similar 
to Scandinavian implements of the fourteenth century. 


The author believes he has answered, fairly and squarely, 
every argument and objection which Mr. Quaife has made 
against the authenticity of the Kensington stone. In this alone, 
presumably, are readers interested. One feature of Mr. 
Quaife’s article, however, this author prefers not to consider. 
Personalities are not only uncalled for but often extremely 
offensive. From the first paragraph to the last, Mr. Quaife’s 
article bristles with subtle insinuations, innuendoes, mis- 
statements, and aspersions which border closely on libel. 
Scholarly readers can have only a slight interest in such mat- 
ters, and the author of this article prefers not to weary them 
with a reply. To some of the misstatements of Mr. Quaife 
only denial could give dignity. 
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THE COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
. STAMP ACT 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESSINGER 


ROPAGANDA is not a recent development in the his- 
P tory of mankind. It is doubtless as ancient as the human 
race. Men have always had special objects that they schemed 
to achieve in society, whether the preservation of the status 
quo or the establishment of changes in the political and 
social order. Whatever the end sought, the procedure adopted 
to insure acquiescence or support involved methods which 
to-day would be termed propaganda. The bas-reliefs of the 
temple of Karnak and those of Angkor Vat, though separated 
by thousands of miles and centuries of time, attest equally 
the skill attained in the art of pictorial propaganda by former 
civilizations. Students of the subject have pointed out that 
much classical Greek and Roman literature is the more or 
less accidental depository of propaganda. With the inven- 
tion of the printing-press a powerful new weapon was added 
to the armory of the opinion-mongers. Its influence quickly 
became apparent in many lands and increased with the years 
despite all efforts at censorship and suppression by those in 
the seats of authority. 

When the American colonists began to feel the tighten- 
ing grip of imperial control after 1763, they naturally re- 
sorted to the printing-press to disseminate their views and 
consolidate a favorable public support. The strife of pam- 
phlets that resulted has often been noted by historians, but 
the significant réle played by the newspapers has been largely 
ignored. Since the first widespread employment of newspaper 
propaganda in America coincided with the adoption of the 
stamp act, a consideration of the circumstances and results 
may serve as a sort of knot-hole through which to view the 
first stages of a developing journalistic warfare which eventu- 
ally led to revolution and independence. The New England 
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press took a notable part in the campaign against the stamp 
act and, as we shall see, its efforts were paralleled by the news- 
papers in other parts of British America, notably New York 
and Philadelphia. 

At the time the British ministry launched forth upon its 
new imperial policy in the spring of 1764, there were twenty- 
one newspapers in the continental colonies south of Canada, 
with three more to be established before the year ended.* If 
Delaware be considered a part of Pennsylvania, every colony 
but New Jersey possessed at least one journal, and the people 
of New Jersey, far from being neglected, were courted by the 
news-sheets circulating out of the rival cities of Philadelphia 
and New York. Though the newspapers everywhere appeared 
only at weekly intervals, towns favored with several local 
journals, like Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, had the 
benefit of a more frequent service, thanks to the practice of 
publishing the papers on different days. 

Even before word reached America that parliament on 
April 5, 1764, had adopted the sugar act, colonial news col- 
umns had begun to evidence the hard times that had be- 
fallen the country after the peace of 1763. The depression was 
due partly to the backwash of war-time prosperity and partly 
to the heightened activity of British warships in checking 
smuggling. The new law deepened the distress and with it 

1 As of April 5, 1764, they were distributed as follows: in New England: 
the New-Hampshire Gazette (Portsmouth); the Boston Evening-Post; the 
Boston Gazette; the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter; the Boston 
Post-Boy; the Newport Mercury; the Providence Gazette; the New London Ga- 
zette; and the Connecticut Gazette (New Haven) , which, however, suspended 
publication on April 14 for lack of support; in the middle colonies: the New- 
York Gazette (William Weyman) ; the New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy 
(John Holt) ; the New-York Mercury; the Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia); 
the Pennsylvania Journal (Philadelphia) ; Der Wéchentliche Philadelphische 
Staatsbote; and Die Germantowner Zeitung; and in the southern colonies: the 
Maryland Gazette (Annapolis); the Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg); the 
South-Carolina Gazette (Charleston), which, however, published but one 
number in the interval from March 31 to October 1, 1764; the South-Carolina 
and American General Gazette (Charleston); and the Georgia Gazette 
(Savannah) . The three established later were the North-Carolina Magazine 


(Newbern, June 8); the Connecticut Courant (Hartford, October 29); and 
the North-Carolina Gazette (Wilmington, also in October) . 
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ip the popular discontent, for it imposed a series of fresh im- 
ys- port duties and generally stiffened the enforcement regula- 
rk tions. The press, notably in New England and the middle 
colonies, soon began to record meetings of protest and the 

its adoption of resolutions to foster local manufactures. 
y- The journalistic note of remonstrance grew perceptibly 
a, stronger as it became increasingly clear that the stamp act, 
If tentatively proposed in March, 1764, would pass parliament 
Ly the next year. The reason is simple. The act not only in- 
le volved a new kind of imposition — an internal tax — which 
ie enabled the colonists to raise the question of constitutionality 
ia as well as of expediency, but it saddled the burden directly 
d upon the backs of the printers, lawyers, and merchants who 
il (along with the clergy) formed the most literate and articu- 
e late section of the colonial public. Politically the stamp act 
f was the Grenville ministry's grossest blunder. So far. as the 
printing fraternity was concerned, David Ramsay, the South 
n Carolina patriot and historian, put the matter fairly enough 


|. when he wrote shortly after the war for independence: 


It was fortunate for the liberties of America, that News-papers 
4 were the subject of a heavy stamp duty. Printers, when uninflu- 
y enced by government, have generally arranged themselves on the 
5 side of liberty, nor are they less remarkable for attention to the 
t profits of their profession. A stamp duty, which openly invaded 
the first, and threatened a great diminution of the last, provoked 
their united zealous opposition.” 


The “ fatal Black-Act,” as the New Jersey printer, James 
Parker, called it in a letter to his business mentor, Benjamin 
Franklin, received the royal assent on March 22, 1765, to go 
into effect on November 1.* In a peculiar sense, the statute 
was a mill-stone round the colonial printer’s neck, for it ham- 


2 David Ramsay, History of the American Revolution (Philadelphia, 
1789) , 1, 61-62. 

8 For Parker's letter of June 14, 1765, see 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, xv1 (1902) , 198; for the text of the stamp act, Danby Picker- 
ing, Compiler, Statutes at Large, xxvi, 179-204. 
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pered him not only as a newspaper publisher but also in all 
other phases of his business. Every copy of a newspaper or 
pamphlet printed on “ half a sheet” or smaller size of paper 
carried a halfpenny duty, with a double rate up to a full sheet 
and a still higher one thereafter. There was, besides, a two- 
shilling tax attached to every advertisement appearing in such 
publications.* As if these provisions were not sufficiently 
drastic, duties of from 2d. to £6 were assessed on almanacs, 
liquor licenses, and other sources of printers’ revenue such 
as legal forms, commercial blanks and certain kinds of public 
documents. Publications in foreign tongues must pay twice 
the normal rates —a fact of moment to the German-language 
press in and about Philadelphia. If any person had a part 
in printing or offering for sale unstamped matter subject to 
tax, he was liable to a fine of from 4os. to £10 for each of- 
fense; should an unstamped newspaper or pamphlet fail to 
state the name and address of the publisher, the seller faced 
a further penalty of {20 for each offense. These fines and 
forfeitures might be collected in admiralty courts where there 
was no trial by jury. Finally, the act struck a blow at that 
training school of the craft, the apprenticeship system, by 
taxing indentures at the rate of sixpence on every twenty 
shillings involved and at a double rate when the total amount 
exceeded { 50. 

While the stamp act was still before parliament, Benjamin 
Franklin, who in his réle as colonial agent had labored to pre- 
vent its passage, found time to warn his partner on the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, “ I think it will affect the Printers more than 
anybody, as a Sterling Halfpenny Stamp on every Half Sheet 
of a Newspaper, and Two Shillings Sterling on every Ad- 


Maryland Gazette asked 5s. for an advertisement of “ moderate length” a 
1s. for each week's continuance; and the Virginia Gazette charged 4s. for a 
first insertion and 2s. for each later appearance. Probably because of less 
competition, advertising rates were generally higher in the South than in 
the North. 


5 
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vertisement, will go near to knock up one Half of both. There 
is also Fourpence Sterling on every Almanac.” * Yet he had 
no notion of defying the law: not only did he secure the post 
of Philadelphia stamp-distributor for his friend John Hughes 
but, with characteristic forehandedness, he ordered a hun- 
dred reams of half-sheets of extraordinary size, the kind used 
by the London Chronicle, in the expectation that the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette might thus dodge the full penny tax.* It is 
clear that Franklin was intent on making the best of a bad 
business. 

Nor did other colonial printers at first display greater dar- 

ing. Hopeful to the last that the ministry would withhold 
its hand, dazed by the rigors of the law as passed, and uncer- 
tain as yet of support from their fellow-citizens, they turned 
their thoughts to ways and means of meeting the exactions. 
“The Stamp Act is certainly passed . . .” announced the 
New-Hampshire Gazette between thick black borders on May 
17, 1765. 
As the above Act falls heavy upon the Printing Business, more 
especially News-Papers and Advertisements, and will oblige the 
Printers on this Continent to Raise more Money every Year, than 
was ever raised at the year’s end, and perhaps be obliged to pay 
the Stamp Duty weekly — THIS is therefore to desire all Persons 
to settle immediately with the Publishers of this Paper, and 
pay off. 


Up and down the land the newspapers took up the refrain, 
“ cry[ing] aloud . . . for the Cash due to them for Sundries 
in their Way of Trade as Printers, Booksellers and Stationers.” 
In Philadelphia, reported the Boston Evening-Post on Sep- 
tember 30, the printers 


have peremptorily demanded their Dues, which if not immediately 
complied with, they shall “ take such Measures as cannot be agree- 


5 Letter to David Hall, February 14, 1765: Benjamin Franklin, The Writ- 
ings of Benjamin Franklin, A. H. Smyth, Editor, (New York, 1907) , 1v, 363- 
364. See a letter of similar tenor to John Ross, ibid., 361-363. 

* His scheme failed, however: Franklin, Writings, 1v, 363-364; V, 159-160. 
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able to either Party.” Those at Virginia have actually put their 
Threats in Execution “ as their Circumstances more particularly 
required it, in order to square with those they were obligated to.” 
New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut etc. have, 
or are about doing the same. The Printers at Maryland inform 
their Customers that their Gazette would soon Droop and Expire, 
at least for some Time, if the Stamp Duty takes Place, and they 
kept out of their Money any longer. 


All of which impelled the proprietors of the Boston Evening- 
Post to join their voices with the rest. 

From the beginning, however, members of the printing 
fraternity had glimpsed another and bolder solution of their 
difficulty. As November 1, the date for executing the law, had 
drawn nearer, indications had multiplied that, far from stand- 
ing alone, they had allies in other classes of the community, 
who for reasons of their own resented the act.’ Emboldened 
by this circumstance, the newspapers adopted an increasingly 
belligerent tone toward the statute. Their news columns mir- 
rored the growing evidences of widespread antagonism; while 
the more aggressive editors opened their pages to furious at- 
tacks on the injustice and illegality of the tax. In New York, 
for example, Lieutenant-Governor Colden reported to the 
home government on September 23 that for weeks “ viru- 
lent” pieces had been appearing in the newspapers, 


filled with every falshood that malice could invent to serve their 
purpose of exciting the People to disobedience of the Laws and to 
sedition. At first they only denyed the authority of Parliament 
to lay internal Taxes in the Colonies, but at last they have denyed 
the Legislative Authority of the Parliament in the Colonies, and 
these Papers continue to be published.* 


7 It is noteworthy that in June, 1765, the town of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
which had no newspaper, instructed its representatives in the general court 
to “ take special care of the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS”: J. T. Buckingham, 
Specimens of Newspaper Literature (Boston, 1850) , 1, 31. 

® Cadwallader Colden to H. S. Conway, secretary of state for the colonies: 
E. B. O'Callaghan and Berthold Fernow, Editors, Documents Relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New-York (Albany, 1856-1887) , vil, 759. 
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Aye, confirmed a member of the governor's council, “ You 
will think the printers all mad, Holt particularly, who has 
been cautioned over and over again. . . .”® 

But even John Holt, the firebrand editor of the New-York 
Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, was not wholly lost to motives 
of prudence. In the last week of September there was hawked 
about the streets of New York and distributed along the 
country roads what purported to be the first issue of a new 
journal, the Constitutional Courant, “ containing Matters in- 
teresting to Liberty — but no wise repugnant to Loyalty.” * 
Whether repugnant to loyalty or not, the diatribes against the 
stamp act which it contained had been declined by the regu- 
lar New York newspapers as too extreme, and the sheet dis- 
creetly described itself as “ Printed by Andrew Marvel, at 
the Sign of the Bribe refused, on Constitution Hill, North 
America.” ** The mystery surrounding its publication gave 
new muscles to phrases like “ the vile minions of tyranny” 
and “the chains of abject slavery just ready to be riveted 
about our necks,” and rendered portentous the exhortation: 
“never . . . pay one farthing of this tax.” As journalistic 
propaganda the sheet gained further effectiveness by display- 
ing at the head of the first page a cartoon representing the 
colonies as a snake broken into bits, with the admonition: 
“ JOIN or DIE.” This device had first been used by various 
newspapers shortly before the meeting of the Albany congress 
in 1754. Revived in the face of a new crisis of intercolonial 
concern, it sank deeply into the minds of a people who were 

® Jonathan Watts to Lionel Monckton, September 24, 1765: 4 Collections, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, x (1871) , 576. 

10 The issue of September 21, 1765, was the only one to appear. The 
paper’s contents are reprinted and the attendant circumstances recounted in 
Albert Matthews, “The Snake Devices, 1754-1776, and the Constitutional 
Courant, 1765": Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, x1 (1906—- 
1907) » 417, 421-436. 

11 Mr. Matthews believes the printer to have been William Goddard 
who, having moved to New York after shutting down the unprofitable Provi- 
dence Gazette in May, 1765, was now in the employ of none other than the 


“mad” John Holt. Goddard, or whoever the printer was, used James Parker’s 
press at Burlington for the purpose. 
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unaccustomed to pictures in newspapers other than the oc- 
casional crude woodcuts accompanying advertisements. 

Not only did the Constitutional Courant circulate in other 
colonies, but the demand for it proved so great that it was 
reprinted in Boston and Philadelphia as well as in New 
York.** In these places, however, the newspapers were already 
employed in fanning the flames of discontent and opposition. 
At the forefront of the effort stood Benjamin Edes and John 
Gill of the Boston Gazette, Thomas and John Fleet, who 
guided the destinies of the Boston Evening-Post, and William 
Bradford, proprietor of the Pennsylvania Journal. The lawyer 
John Adams, writing anonymously in the Boston Gazette, 
particularly applauded the “ Messieurs printers,” Edes and 
Gill, and urged them to further exertions: 


Be not intimidated . . . by any terrors, from publishing with 
the utmost freedom, whatever can be warranted by the laws of 
your country; nor suffer yourselves to be wheedled out of your 
liberty by any pretences of politeness, delicacy, or decency. These, 
as they are often used, are but three names for hypocrisy, chican- 
ery, and cowardice. . . . your paper deserves the patronage of 
every friend to his country."* 


No less resolute was Henrich Miller, who published Der 
Wochentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote, but his paper natu- 
rally reached a more restricted audience. In his issue of April 
9, 1765, Miller had emphasized in large type the requirement 
of the new statute that foreign-language publications must 
pay double the normal tax rate, and by October 28 he was 
belaboring the “ Stampfel-Acte” as “ das unlandsverfassungs- 
massigste Gesetz so diese Colonie sich je hatten vorstellen kén- 
nen” —the most unconstitutional law imaginable.* Much 





12 Copies in at least three forms survive, one probably printed in Boston. 
Matthews, “ The Snake Devices, 1754-1776,” 435, 445- 

18 Reprinted in John Adams, The Works of John Adams, C. F. Adams, 
Editor, (Boston, 1850-1856) , m1, 457-458, from an article published in four 
parts in the Gazette during August, 1765. 

14 See C. F. Dapp, “ The Evolution of an American Patriot ”: Proceedings, 
Pennsylvania-German Society, xxx, Part xxxii (1924), 19, 25-26. 
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of his material was borrowed from his English- con- 
temporaries, but this practice was general among printers 
who lacked the resourcefulness and power of invective of an 
Edes or Holt. 

Nor did the radicals hesitate to set up new organs where 
enthusiasm for the cause seemed to require a spur. As early as 
January 21, 1765, the leaders at Portsmouth, distrustful of the 
anticipated course of the New-Hampshire Gazette, brought 
about the establishment of the Portsmouth Mercury, the first 
number of which promised that “ neither opposition, arbi- 
trary Power, or publick Injuries may be expected to be 
screened from the Knowledge of the People, whose Liberties 
are dearer to them than their lives.” That the fears in regard 
to the older paper proved to be unfounded merely affords a 
measure of the popular zeal.** To New Haven presently went 
Benjamin Mecom, a peripatetic printer, to revive the Con- 
necticut Gazette, the discontinuance of which, more than a 
year before, had left the townsfolk without a local journal. 
Admitting that “ Perhaps there never was a more unpromis- 
ing Time for the Encouragement of anothes News-paper,” 
he proclaimed his political creed by spreading across the 
whole width of the first page the motto: “Those who would 
give up Essential Liberty, to purchase a little Temporary 
Safety, deserve neither Liberty nor Safety.” ** From its rebirth 
on July 5 until its demise three years later (February 19, 
1768), the Connecticut Gazette continued to be a firm 
spokesman of the radical party. A similar attempt to resusci- 
tate the Providence Gazette met with failure for the time. 
Insufficient patronage having brought that paper to an un- 

15 Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing in America, in Transactions and 
Collections, American Antiquarian Society, v, vi (Second Edition, Albany, 
1874) , 1, 206-207; 1, 95-96. Suffering from a dwindling subscription list, the 
Mercury expired, it would seem, some time before the end of 1766. 

16 Mecom eked out his income by serving as postmaster, to which posi- 
tion he had been appointed by his uncle, Benjamin Franklin. Clarence 
Brigham, “ Bibliography of American Newspapers”: Proceedings, American 


Antiquarian Society, New Series, xx (1913) , 291; Thomas, History of Print- 
ing, u, 86. 
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timely end on May 11, 1765, its erstwhile editor, William 
Goddard, now associated with Holt in New York, returned 
long enough to get out what he called A Providence Gazette 
Extraordinary on August 24. But local patriotism, however 
hot for human liberty, was unwilling to pledge Goddard the 
support necessary for a regular resumption of the Gazette. 
In any case, the Newport Mercury and the Boston papers gave 
the citizens a generous fare of radical indoctrination. 

At no later stage of the controversy with England did the 
colonial newspapers display so united a front. Differences 
among them were a matter of degree, not of purpose. Jared 
Ingersoll, whom high-minded considerations had impelled to 
accept appointment as Connecticut stamp-distributor, de- 
clared in an open letter to the public that the press dealt out 
“ personal abuses in the most unrestrained manner,” declin- 
ing “ to publish any thing that serves to inform the minds of 
the people of any matters which tend to abate their Preju- 
dices.” ** The Sons of Liberty were now active in most of the 
colonies, encouraged by and encouraging the news-writers. 
New emotions swept over the land like a spring freshet. 
“ Alas,” wrote one timid soul, “a perfect Frenzy seems to 
have seized the Mind of the People and renders them deaf to 
all Reason and Consideration.” * 

This “ Frenzy” the brewers of public opinion directed to 
a common object: the enforced resignation of the stamp-offi- 
cers before they could enter upon their duties on November 1. 
Mid-August beheld the beginning of a series of riotous out- 
breaks which spread from colony to colony and which, within 
a few months, had everywhere accomplished the desired result. 
Though the Sons of Liberty and similar groups acted as the 
visible agents in these mob demonstrations, it was the ceaseless 
propaganda of the press which kept the public mind at fever 


17 Yet his protest was published in the Connecticut Gazette, September 
13, 1765. See L. H. Gipson, “ Jared Ingersoll”: Yale Historical Publications 
Miscellany, vit (1920), Chapter vi, for Ingersoll’s difficulties. 

18 “ Civis” in the Connecticut Gazette, August 30, 1765. 
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pitch and, in large degree, galvanized the populace to action. 
“ As a prelude to the destruction and disorder made by these 
mobs,” testified John Hughes, one of the victims, “ the print- 
ers in each Colony, almost without exception, stuffed their 
papers weekly for some time before with the most inflam- 
matory pieces they could procure and excluded everything 
that tended to cool the minds of the people.” ** 

In some instances at least, the printers formed a sort of 
interlocking directorate with the masters of the mob. William 
Bradford, editor of the Pennsylvania Journal, was an active 
Son of Liberty and served on the committee of seven which 
demanded the resignation of the Philadelphia stamp-distribu- 
tor.*° Benjamin Edes of the Boston Gazette not only mingled 
on intimate terms with the local leaders of the Sons of Liberty, 
but belonged to the inner circle—the “ Loyall Nine” — 
which directed the movements of the rank and file from 
behind the scenes. Naturally little first-hand evidence sur- 
vives of how this clandestine collaboration in Boston func- 
tioned. A contemporary records, however, that at one critical 
juncture the “ Loyall Nine,” eager to place certain news 
quickly before the public, sent the notice they had prepared 
to the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter for 
publication on the morrow, with the strict injunction “ not to 
print any of the transactions, without they did the whole; 
if they could not with propriety as being the Government's 
Printers, to send it to the Patriots of Liberty Messrs. Edes 
and Gill... .”* 

19 Letter to the commissioners of stamps in London, October 12, 1765, 
Pennsylvania Journal, September 4, 1766. For particular evidence in regard 
to Boston, see Thomas Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, m (London, 1828) , 119, and W. W. B. Barrington and Francis Bernard, 
The Barrington-Bernard Correspondence and Illustrative Matter, 1760-1770: 
Harvard Historical Studies, xv (1912), 266; and in regard to New York: 
O'Callaghan and Fernow, Documents Felative to the Colonial History of New 
verse JW. Wallace, An Old Philadelphian, Colonel William Bradford, the 
Patriot Printer of 1776 (Philadelphia, 1884) , 98-101, 365-366. 


21 Henry Bass to S. P. Savage, December 19, 1765: Proceedings, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, xL1v (1910-1911) , 688-699; Adams, Works, u, 178- 
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When the time for the execution of the stamp act at last 
arrived, few if any stamp-officers remained at their posts of 
duty. Nevertheless the heavy penalties affixed by the statute 
hung like a Damascus blade over the heads of those who 
might dare to ignore its provisions. The law continued to be 
law even though the machinery for its enforcement were 
defective. Hence the printers, along with the lawyers, mer- 
chants, and other groups in the community, had to determine 
what course they should pursue. 

As early as October 10 the news-sheet at Annapolis, having 
completed its subscription year, took as its heading The Mary- 
land Gazette, Expiring: In uncertain Hopes of a Resurrec- 
tion to Life again. On the twenty-eighth the New-York 
Mercury announced its imminent demise, at the same time 
providently advertising: “ May be had of the Printer hereof, 
The Oppressive STAMP-ACT. Price 1s.” The issues of the 
colonial press on the last day of the month bore a funereal as- 
pect in anticipation of the morrow. The Maryland paper, 
bordering its columns with heavy black rules, titled itself, 
Third and Last Supplement to the Maryland Gazette, of the 
Tenth Instant. The editor of the New-Hampshire Gazette, 
decorating his columns in like manner, represented his paper 
as gasping, “ I must Die, or submit to that which is worse than 
Death, be Stamped, and lose my Freedom.” That other news- 
papers appeared in a similar guise of mourning indicates an 
advance exchange of views among the printers.** It was left to 
William Bradford to excel in mortuary zeal. He dressed up 
the first page of the Pennsylvania Journal to suggest a tomb- 
stone, with urns and death’s-heads and (after the manner of 
his Annapolis contemporary) with the inscription: “ EX- 


179; G. P. Anderson, “A Note on Ebenezer Mackintosh”: Publications, 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxv1 (1924-1926) , 356, 358. 

22 These papers included the New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, and the South-Carolina Gazette; also the Philadelphische 
Staatsbote of October 28. In the Staatsbote, the Pennsylvania Gazette, and the 
Pennsylvania Journal the editors’ statements, announcing suspension because 
“unable to bear the Burthen,” were worded almost identically. 
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PIRING: In Hopes of a Resurrection to LIFE again.” Along 
the margin appeared the words: “ Adieu, Adieu to the LIB- 
ERTY of the PRESS,” while the last page displayed a coffin 
symbolizing the paper’s death “ Of aSTAMP in her Vitals.” * 

The newspapers the date of issue of which fell on Friday, 
November 1, bore the brunt of actually setting the imperial 
authority at naught. On that day both the New London 
Gazette and the Connecticut Gazette (New Haven) appeared 
unstamped and bristling with patriotic appeals.* “ The lib- 
erty of free inquiry,” asserted a writer in the former, “ is one 
of the first and most fundamental of a free people.” “ The 
press,” declared the editor of the latter, “ is the test of truth, 
the bulwark of public safety, the guardian of freedom, and the 
people ought not to sacrifice it.” 

The example thus set of open defiance marked the course 
followed by the Boston Gazette and Holt’s Gazette, or Weekly 
Post-Boy in New York.** To the title of his sheet Holt sub- 
joined the motto: “The United Voice of all His Majesty's 
free and loyal Subjects in America— LIBERTY, PROP- 
ERTY and no STAMPS,” a fashion which the Boston 


23 Despite alleged facsimile reproductions to the contrary, the Journal 
did not proclaim the sentiment: “ The Times are Dreadful, Dismal, Doleful, 
Dolorous, and Dollar-less.” According to William Nelson, Notes toward a His- 
tory of the American Newspaper (New York, 1918) , 1, 190, these words ap- 
peared in the Apparition of the Maryland Gazette, December 10, 1765, but the 
copy preserved in the Maryland State Library at Annapolis does not show them. 

24 See George Bancroft, History of the United States, v (Boston, 1852), 
352-355- 

25 A writer in Holt’s paper, October 31, prepared the way for the 
editor’s defiance by conjecturing that “any Printer, who before a Proclama- 
tion of the Governor, issued by and with the Advice of his Majesty’s Council, 
stops his Press from the mere Panic of the pretended Act,” would face “ the 
Resentment of the Populace.” An item in the disguised number of the New- 
York Mercury, November 4, helped further with the news from Boston “ that 
the printers there intend to continue their papers, and to risk the penalties — 
and that if any of them were to stop on account of the stamp act, their 
offices would be in danger from the enraged people.” Holt could hardly fail 
to take his cue if, indeed, he had not planned it all. In his number of 
November 7 he announced that he, too, had received a threatening letter 
(signed “ John Hampden”) to the effect that “should you at this critical 
Time, shut up the Press, and basely desert us, depend upon it, your House, 
Person and Effects, will be in imminent Danger.” 
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Evening-Post and the Boston Post-Boy quickly adopted. The 
printer William Weyman, who had stopped the regular issue 
of the New-York Gazette six months before because of poor 
collections, boldly resumed publication on November 25 
without stamps or any attempt at concealment. William God- 
dard, urged on by the desire of former subscribers at Provi- 
dence for a news vehicle “to preserve an Unanimity in 
Resolutions, and keep alive a Spirit of Liberty,” now made 
another attempt to revive his old paper; but the best he could 
accomplish was a further single number of A Providence Ga- 
zette Extraordinary, which appeared stampless on March 
12, 1766. 

Other editors, no less averse to the stamp act, preferred to 
adopt a procedure which seemed more cautious than that 
of frank repudiation. They continued publication without 
stamps after November 1, but hoped, nevertheless, through 
some subterfuge, to circumvent the parliamentary enactment. 
Thus, until tidings of the repeal reached America in late May, 
1766, the Boston Evening-Post and the Massachusetts Gazette 
and Boston News-Letter regularly appeared but without a 
publishers’ imprint; and the Boston Post-Boy omitted its im- 
print until March 17. For further disguise the Massachusetts 
Gazette and Boston News-Letter dropped the second part 
of its title. Had such printers read the act carefully, however, 
they would have realized that failure to cite the source of 
publication exposed them to the extraordinary penalties of 
the law.** Three other newspapers — the Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal, the Pennsylvania Gazette, and the New-York Mercury — 
started on a similar path of evasion, issuing anonymous sheets 
headed characteristically No Stamped Paper to be had." But 


26 Editors employing this artifice usually omitted the serial numbering of 
their papers also, doubtless with the hope of putting their publications in 
the class of handbills, which apparently did not require stamps. But this 
device, even if held allowable by the courts, would not have saved them from 
the two-shilling tax on “every advertisement . . . contained in any gazette, 
news paper, or other paper... .” 

27 The Journal did this for one issue; the Gazette for two (the second 
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within a few weeks they resumed their usual titles and, some- 
what later, published the printers’ names again, though the 
Pennsylvania Gazeite did not adopt the latter course until 
after Benjamin Franklin withdrew as silent partner on Janu- 
ary 30, 1766. 

Still other newspapers met the crisis through suspension. 
This practice, indeed, was the rule in the southern colonies 
where, generally speaking, the editors felt less sure of popular 
support.”* It was, of course, the only certain means of escaping 
possible legal prosecution short of complying with the odious 
law. Yet the Georgia Gazette ventured to appear openly and 
unstamped until after November 21, the printer assigning 
as his reason: “ No Stamp-Officer having yet arrived ... , 
the publication of this paper will be carried on as usual till 
he arrives, and begins to issue his stamps.” ** Meanwhile the 
Maryland Gazette, thanks probably to its proximity to the 
northern centers of infection, was stirring restlessly in its 
suspended ar.imation. On December 10 appeared a lone num- 
ber called An Apparition of the late Maryland Gazette, which 
is not Dead but only Sleepeth; on January 30, more hope- 
fully, The Maryland Gazette, Reviving; and finally, on Febru- 
ary 20, a genuine resurrection with The Maryland Gazette, 
Revived. 

Elsewhere in the South ultra-radical groups, not content 
with part-way measures, chafed at the abdication of the press. 


being captioned Remarkable Occurrences) ; and the Mercury for three. The 
publishers’ names reappeared, respectively, on December 19, 1765, February 6, 
1766, and December 2, 1765. 

28 Thus, the Maryland Gazette, the Virginia Gazette, the North-Carolina 
Gazette, the South-Carolina and American General Gazette, the South- 
Carolina Gazette, and the Georgia Gazette, though, as will be seen, some of these 
resumed publication after a time. According to Dapp, Evolution of an Ameri- 
can Patriot, 8, the Philadelphische Staatsbote also suspended and then, after 
skipping two issues, set up again, apparently without change of title or 
omission of imprint. 

29 Georgia Gazette, October 31, 1765. Announcements in the issues of 
November 14 and 21 make it seem likely that James Johnston, the publisher, 
was threatened with loss of the government printing if he persisted in his 
course. The stamp-master did not arrive until January 3. 
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The Wilmington printer Andrew Steuart was obliged “ at the 
Hazard of his Life, being maimed, or . . . his Printing-office 
destroyed,” so he averred, to resuscitate the North-Carolina 
Gazette on November 20, 1765." In the two neighboring 
provinces the restive elements attained a like result by differ- 
ent means. At Charleston, where both the established journals 
were mute, Charles Crouch was encouraged to launch the 
South-Carolina Gazette; and Country Journal on December 
17, which immediately attracted a large list of patrons.” 
Several months later, before word of the repeal had reached 
Virginia, Thomas Jefferson and his friends persuaded Wil- 
liam Rind, formerly of the Maryland Gazette, to settle in 
Williamsburg and on May 16, 1766, to begin the Virginia 
Gazette, the second journal of that name in the town.” As a 
special inducement Rind was appointed printer to the house 
of burgesses. The new paper took as its motto: “ Open to 
ALL PARTIES, but Influenced by NONE.” Meanwhile 
news of what was in prospect had impelled the proprietors of 
the older Virginia Gazette to bring it to life again on March 7, 
with the assurance to the public: “ The press shall . . . be 
as free as any Gentleman can wish, or desire.” 

Thus, throughout the thirteen colonies, the newspapers in 
one manner or another avoided payment of the hated tax.** 
~ 90 The copy of November 20, Number 58, in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, called a Continuation of the North-Carolina Gazette, displays a 
death’s-head in place of a stamp. A copy of the last known issue, that of 
February 26, 1766, Number 72, is in the Public Record Office, London: 
Brigham, “ Bibliography of American Newspapers”: Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society, New Series, xxvii (1918) , 321. 

81 The first two numbers were entitled South-Carolina Gazetteer; and 
Country Journal; the initial issue carried the familiar legend: “ No Stamped 
Paper to be had.” 

82 Virginia Gazette (Rind), May 16, 30, 1766; letter of James Parker to 
Benjamin Franklin, February 3, 1766: J. C. Oswald, Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer (Garden City, 1917), 147; Thomas, History of Printing, 1, 335-336. 

38 Elsewhere in British America the conduct of the press varied. To use 
the febrile language of the Pennsylvania Journal, December 12, 1765, the 
Barbados Mercury “ tamely submitted to . . . the BRAND of OPPRESSION.” 
So, also, for a time, did the Gazette at Halifax despite the efforts of Isaiah 


Thomas, the “ young New Englandman” then in charge of the sheet for its 
owner. A photostat of the latter journal dated February 13, 1766 (for which 
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Those which carried on regardless of the law redoubled 
their exertions, hurling their inky thunderbolts at “ British 
tyranny,” whipping up sentiment for a resumption of legal 
and other business without stamps, and abetting the efforts 
of the merchants to cut off British trade. Colonial opinion 
must be kept at a boil if the ministry were to be convinced of 
the necessity for repeal. Nor did the editors miss any occasion 
to heap further contumely on the persons of the late stamp- 
masters. Early in January the New London Gazette printed 
garbled extracts from Jared Ingersoll’s personal and official 
correspondence about the stamp act, which the Sons of Liberty 
had frightened him into surrendering. The effect on the 
populace was electric, obliging him to promise to write no 
more letters unless censored by the popular leaders.* The 
Pennsylvania Journal exceeded this coup on September 4 by 
publishing some letters written by John Hughes to the stamp- 
commissioners in England. This correspondence commented 


I am indebted to Professor W. B. Kerr), shows the stamp affixed upside 
down, however, with the legend, in part: “ Behold me the scorn and contempt 
of AMERICA, pitching down to Destruction.” The issue for February 13, 
thus stamped, is in the Massachusetts Historical Society. Shortly thereafter 
the paper was issued stampless, the local supply having been exhausted. See 
W. B. Kerr, “ The Stamp Act in Nova Scotia”: New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
vt (September, 1933), 561-564; J. J. Stewart, “Early Journalism in Nova 
Scotia”: Collections, Nova Scotia Historical Society, vi (1888), 102-107; 
Thomas, History of Printing, 1, 157-161; 1, 190. When stamped copies of the 
Barbados and Nova Scotia newspapers found their way to Philadelphia in 
December, they were publicly consigned to the flames: Pennsylvania Journal, 
December 12, 19, 1765. The bilingual Quebec Gazette halted publication, at 
least for a time, during the stamp act: Pennsylvania Gazette, December 19, 
1765; Thomas, History of Printing, u, 183. At St. Christopher, where the 
mob destroyed the stock of stamped paper on October 31, the Gazette con- 
tinued to issue without stamps: Pennsylvania Journal, November 28, 1765; 
Pennsylvania Gazette, December 19. 

84 “It is a time when mankind Seem to think they have a right not only 
to Shoot at me with the Arrow that flyeth by Day, but to Assassinate me in 
the dark,” Ingersoll wrote W. S. Johnson, December 2, 1765: Papers, New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, rm (1918) , 361. For the above incident, see 
his “ Advertisement ” in the Connecticut Gazette, January 10, 1766, reprinted 
in ibid., 369-371; and Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, 201-202. In self-justification 
Ingersoll published the full correspondence in June in a pamphlet entitled 
Letters Relating to the Stamp Act (New Haven) . 
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acidly on the lawless conditions in the colonies, and proposed 
that the printers be restrained and an armed force be sent. 
Bradford said he had obtained the letters from a gentleman 
“ of character and integrity ” in London. Denouncing them as 
forgeries, Hughes began a libel suit against the Journal for 
£1200, but when it came to the point, he dropped the case.** 

Meanwhile, toward the end of May, official word reached 
America that parliament on March 18 had rescinded the stamp 
act. The popular detonations of joy fully equaled the previous 
thunderings of disapproval. No group in the population, 
however, could survey the scene with such profound satisfac- 
tion as the printing fraternity. Though parliament had failed 
to remove essential grievances of the merchant class and had 
even avowed the unqualified right to tax the colonies, it had 
at the same time made a clean sweep of the special disabilities 
resting upon the printers and newspaper editors. And it had 
done this without visiting upon them any retribution for their 
intransigency. 

Besides braving with impunity the heavy penalties pre- 
scribed by the stamp act, the printers had discovered that, 
in a time of popular unrest, they ran little or no risk from 
libel actions under the common law — that law which pro- 
claimed that truth was no defense. Colonial wielders of the 
royal prerogative might fret and fume over “ inflammatory 
Publications,” but a vigorous effort at curbing the offenders 
could be undertaken only at the cost “ of raising the Mob, 
which,” as Lieutenant-Governor Colden of New York pri- 
vately confessed, “ it is thought proper by all means to avoid.” 
As early as September 23, 1765, after consulting with his coun- 
cil, he had decided that “ considering the present temper of 
the people this is not a proper time to prosecute the Printers 
and Publishers of the seditious Papers.” The attorney-general, 
moreover, assured him that he did “ not think himself safe 

85 Pennsylvania Journal, September 4, 11, 18, 1766. Though Bradford at- 


tributed Hughes's defaulting to “ consciousness of his guilt,” it may have been 
due to the unlikelihood of impaneling an unprejudiced jury. 
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to commence any such Prosecution.” ** Nothing that occurred 
later caused Colden or his successor, Sir Henry Moore, to act 
differently. In other colonies, too, discretion was deemed to 
be the better part of valor. Thus, in January, 1766, when 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts, pricked 
beyond endurance by a journalistic attack, sought legal re- 
dress of the council, that body promptly recorded its disap- 
proval of the offending article, “ but, instead of taking notice 
of the author, or printer, passed votes which contained a mere 
denial of the charge, and ordered them to be published.” ** 

Little wonder that the printers emerged from the contest 
over the stamp act with an exhilarated sense of their impor- 
tance to the community. They had become acutely conscious 
of a new political and social force that they controlled: the 
power of the press. No longer were newspapers mere dissemi- 
nators of information as in earlier colonial times: they had 
become makers and molders of opinion. Who could doubt 
the responsible réle of the editors in stimulating and unifying 
colonial opposition to England, or England’s major folly in 
provoking them to combat? “ Had it not been for the con- 
tinual informations from the Press,” declared one contempo- 
rary, “ a junction of all the people on this northern continent 

. . would have been scarcely conceivable.” ** “ The argu- 
mentative pieces, letters and addresses in the newspapers have 
had a singular use in the great and good cause,” asserted an- 
other writer, who believed that “ The press hath never done 
greater service since its first invention.” * “ However little 
some may think of common News-Papers,” wrote a third, 
“to a wise man they appear the ark of God, for the safety 


36 Letters to H. S. Conway, September 23, October 12, 1765: O'Callaghan 
and Fernow, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, vu, 


» 787. 

37 Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 145-146. 

ss “A Countryman” in A Providence Gazette Extraordinary, March 12, 
1766. 

89 These sentiments of “ A Son of Liberty” in A Providence Gazette Ex- 
traordinary, March 12, 1766, were copied into the Boston Post-Boy, March 24, 
and the New-Hampshire Gazette, April 11. 
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of the people. Their fullness of general entertainment, small 
bulk and price, recommend them to every one, and. . . 
awaken the minds of many to a solid inquiry of interests they 
would otherwise not dream of.” 

In future political struggles the popular leaders were de- 
termined not to yield the advantage which their alliance with 
the newspaper editors and publishers had given them. Wil- 
liam Goddard at last secured the guarantee of eight hundred 
subscribers which he needed, and on August 9, 1766, he re- 
established the Providence Gazette. In the reborn Gazette 
the colonial cause gained a doughty champion, never to lose 
it again. Meanwhile, in New York City, the radicals faced the 
danger of losing their most fiery newspaper protagonist. John 
Holt, bogged in debt to James Parker, whose printing office 
he had leased several years before, might be obliged at any 
time to surrender the press and equipment of the Gazette, or 
Weekly Post-Boy. The prospect of Holt out and Parker in 
was not a welcome one, for Parker by comparison was a pallid 
patriot and, besides, was beholden to the British government 
for his office of comptroller of the post offices in North 
America. While the latter was still pondering whether it was 
prudent to sue the darling of the popular party for the return 
of his printery, the Sons of Liberty solved the difficulty by 
helping Holt acquire a press and outfit from Virginia. So it 
happened that when Parker resumed charge of the Gazette, 
or Weekly Post-Boy on October 16, 1766, Holt on the same 
day began the publication of a new sheet which, significantly 
enough, bore the title of John Peter Zenger’s paper of earlier 
times, the New-York Journal.“ Holt’s Journal was to be a 


40 “ Providus ” in the Pennsylvania Gazette, January 7, 1768. 

41 For Parker's letters, see, 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
xvi (1902), 210-217; and Papers, New Haven Colony Historical Society, x, 
400-402. According to Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United States, 
from 1690 to 1872 (New York, 1873) , 121, George Clinton and Philip Schuyler 
were the prime movers in Holt’s new venture. Uncertain as to Parker's in- 
tentions, Holt had issued a premature number of the Journal on May 29. 
The story of Zenger’s brush with the libel law in 1734-1735 is best told in 
Livingston Rutherfurd, John Peter Zenger, His Press, His Trial and a Bibliog- 
raphy of Zenger’s Imprints (New York, 1904) . 
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stench in the nostrils of the conservative elements until armed 
strife began. 

Nor had the shrewder leaders among the conservatives 
been blind to the réle played by the newspapers in fomenting 
resistance to the stamp act. In the period of calm following 
the repeal a few tentative attempts were made by the colonial 
officials to reassert their control over the press. In Williams- 
burg, on October 16, 1766, the authorities presented the 
printers of the two Virginia Gazettes for libel for having 
criticized the bailment of one Colonel John Chiswell; but 
the grand jury found no bills.** The next month William 
Weyman of the New-York Gazette was haled before the New 
York house of representatives for having printed its address 
to the governor with the disastrous errors of substituting 
“never” for “ever” and omitting the word “no.” The 
house, however, contented itself with his apology for “ care- 
lessness and inadvertency.” “* Such efforts at best could be 
but negative in their effect: something more was needed. 
As the events of the next few years were to show, the con- 
servatives had learned that further lesson. Never again were 
the radical editors permitted to go their way undisputed by 
newspapers standing for opposite principles. Henceforth, 
propaganda was to be a two-edged weapon. 

42 Thomas, History of Printing, 1, 336; Anonymous, “ Old Virginia Edi- 
tors,” William and Mary College Quarterly, vu (1899) . 15- 

43 In giving an account of the incident in the next New-York Gazette, 
Weyman told of a fellow-printer in England, who in getting out an edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer “ unluckily omitted the letter c in the word 


changed in the following sentence —‘ We shall all be CHANGED in the 
twinkling of an eye.’” Thomas, History of Printing, u, 111-112. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF JONATHAN PLUMMER, JR. 
1761-1819 


ROGER WOLCOTT HIGGINS 


—- peddlers, now almost unknown, were for two cen- 
turies an essential part of the American scene. For most of the 
rural population, communication with neighboring towns was 
difficult if not impracticable, and for that reason traveling traders 
were genuinely welcome. Not until improvement in transporta- 
tion, the spread of chain-stores, and the growth of the mail-order 
business had become a fact, did peddling cease to lure the foot- 
loose and to afford them a respectable livelihood. 

Jonathan Plummer, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, was as 
typical a specimen of the brotherhood of peddlers as one could 
find. With a basket crammed full of spectacles, scissors, thimbles, 
combs, needles, and pins—all of local manufacture — together 
with a sheaf of broadsides and pamphlets of his own composition, 
he was a familiar figure for over forty years as he plodded from 


house to house and from town to town in the several states of New 
England. 


The person of Plummer [wrote a contemporary] was not of the 
most ethereal make. His feet were long and clumsy; his legs were 
thick, his chest broad and strong; his face was long, with a promi- 
nent nose, wide mouth, and thick lips. His voice was deep-toned 
and solemn, and of great compass. He is remembered by thou- 
sands who retain a recollection of his air and manner, as well as 
the tones of his stentorian voice.* 


Another contemporary view of the ballad-monger has come 
down to us in a broadside which Plummer himself composed and 
carried about to sell. 


Perhaps, courteous reader, you have seen a fellow named Jona- 
than Plummer, traveling not long since in some of the tranquil 
streets of the United States, with some of his own works in print, 
and various other matters to sell, and as you found him in so 
humble a situation, making a figure so droll, and so much per- 
secuted, despised, hated, slandered, and defamed, with one 


1 Samuel L. Knapp, The Life of Lord Timothy Dexter (Newburyport, 
1848) , 103. 
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gloomy, real, distressing, and uncommon infirmity in the bar- 
gain, viz. an offensive breath, occasioned by a catarrh of the nose, 
it seems some likely that you have concluded that he was an un- 
commonly unfortunate man, with little or no hope in the world.? 


Plummer’s broadsides, printed in heavy type on large sheets of 
rag paper, commonly consisted of a brief “ ode,” together with a 
semi-journalistic prose exposition or “sermon,” invariably moral- 
izing in tone and often citing autobiographical data to point the 
moral. Crude wood-cuts were a frequent embellishment — usually 
depicting coffins but sometimes a hanging or a murder. The sub- 
jects for these sermons ranged from “vastly remarkable conver- 
sions” to “smallpox by inoculation,” and included shootings, 
hangings, beheadings, suicides, drownings; marital misunder- 
standings, and private scandals; explosions and like disasters, 
with appropriate elegies and dying confessions; military and naval 
battles; Indian massacres, and other forms of sudden death — as 
by epidemic, fire, hurricane, shipwreck, and similar “ acts of God.” 
In short, nothing calculated to attract the morbidly curious was 
missing from Plummer’s list. 

The first number of his autobiography was published by Plum- 
mer in 1796 in a pamphlet entitled, Sketch of the History of the 
Life and Adventures of Jonathan Plummer, Jun., Written by 
Himself. In 1797 he published the second number, and on June 
26, 1798, he announced the completion of the third number as 
follows: 


Jonathan Plummer, Jr., having published the third number of his 
History, expects to spend a few weeks in the market in order to sell 
it. In this work the marvelous favor, the matchless kindness of the 
Highest to the author while a poor benighted Infidel are partly 


displayed.* 

Plummer’s career as a traveling trader was originally not of his 
own choosing. Eldest of eight children, he was sickly through in- 
fancy and early childhood, was mentally weak and easily imposed 
upon, and early acquired a reputation for being a strange and way- 
ward boy with a flair for revival meetings. His mother had given 
him a good grounding in the Bible, and this was made to serve in 
lieu of the common-school education enjoyed by his brothers but 


2 A Vastly Remarkable Conversion (n.p., n.d) . 
8 Newburyport Herald, June 26, 1798. 
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denied to him by his father, a practical farmer who had small pa- 
tience with his son Jonathan's inordinate fondness for reading. 
“ He had a retentive memory,” declares a Newburyport historian, 
“and for a small consideration would recite in the market place 
selections of prose and poetry taken from his favorite authors, to 
the great delight of the men and boys accustomed to assemble 
there.” * But to his hard-headed father, Jonathan, Junior, was a 
foreordained failure, to be exploited for what little he was worth. 
Accordingly, the ugly duckling was early set to peddling halibut 
from a wheel-barrow, a calling which exposed him unmercifully 
to the gibes of the market-place. This work shortly drove the lad, 
“ poorly qualified to endure hardships,” as he himself put it, from 
an insupportable existence at home to a scarcely more happy fate 
abroad as a volunteer in the continental militia of 1776. 

Plummer’s military career was both brief and uneventful: it 
consisted of three months’ garrison duty at Dorchester. He next 
spent several months in learning the craft of leather-dressing at 
Newburyport. “ At this business we made a pretty lazy appearance. 
Nothing in it fired us with ambition or captivated our fancy. Not 
relishing the trade, I returned to my father and resumed the farm- 
ing business, which though not very agreeable, suited me better 
than handling leather.” * 

In 1777, at the age of sixteen, “ perceiving symptoms of kind- 
ness in the lovely Daphne,” Plummer resolved to go a-privateer- 
ing “ to put them in a way to live.” He enlisted on the ship Hero 
of Newburyport, against the express wishes of his father and de- 
spite his own premonitions. “ Hard usage from my father, the 
love of Daphne, the want of money, and a regard for my country 
prompted me to go forward.” Once aboard ship, however, his 
courage failed him, and on the eve of sailing he deserted. A few 
days later news came that the Hero had been lost at sea with all 
hands. 

Burgoyne’s invasion of New England in the fall of 1777 once 
more enmeshed the reluctant Plummer in the toils of military serv- 
ice, but he was saved from actual fighting by the early defeat of 
the British at Saratoga and soon after received his discharge. 


4 John J. Currier, History of Newburyport (Newburyport, 1909) , II, 431. 
5 Plummer, Sketch of the History of the Life and Adventures of Jonathan 
Plummer, Jun. (Newburyport, 1796) , Part 1, 21. 
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Next he resolved to try the “ peddling business.” With a modest 
stock of “ spectacles, scissors, thimbles, combs, needles, pins, and 
erses”” he was “ now much of my time a roving peddler, trading 
and chatting with the ladies here and there, being kissed and 
hugged by some females, and disdained on account of the lowness 
of my business by others.” A practical joker, however, so wounded 
Plummer’s pride that he resolved against further appearances on 
the streets of Newburyport —at least for a time—and with some 
alacrity he entered the “ pedagoguing business” as master of a 
small school in Londonderry, New Hampshire. This occupation 
he pursued for several years, and in a number of New England 
villages. “ People in an unpopulous place commonly hire a school- 
master only for a short time in a year,” he wrote in extenuation of 
his frequent changes. “ This with other difficulties which attend 
the business obliges teachers often to shift their quarters, and I 
changed mine so often that I must not take up so much room in 
my history with the matter.” ¢ 

On his travels Plummer seized every opportunity for self-im- 
provement, cultivating the friendship of owners of books that he 
might the more readily gain access to their libraries. In this way 
he read Shakespeare, Dryden, Fielding, Swift, Smollett, and Sterne, 
and, in translation, Cervantes, Voltaire, Montaigne, Ovid, and 
Juvenal. But it was Allan Ramsay’s “ tuneful works” which got 
Plummer into the way of composing broadside verse. “ Ramsay,” 
he wrote, “ ravished my soul with such transporting joys that I 
soon attempted to write in poetry myself.” His first poetic effort, 
nine stanzas in pastoral vein entitled “'To Florella of Deerfield,” 
he pronounced well done and carried it to Florella. “ She received 
it with an air of superlative disdain, and I made no stop in the 
house.” 

Plummer next turned traveling preacher, a calling in which 
he had long felt something more than a passing interest. But peo- 
ple would not listen to him, and after fruitless search for a rural 
congregation, he abandoned hope. Styling himself “lay bishop 
extraordinary,” it is not strange that he frequently received curt 
treatment at the hands of the clergy. Following is a contemporary’s 
account of one incident. 


6 Plummer, Sketch of the History of the Life and Adventures of Jonathan 
Plummer, Jun. (Newburyport, 1798) , Part m1, 67. 
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In those days it was the practice to send notes to be read at pub- 
lic worship before the long prayer, requesting suitable petitions in 
time of affliction, or on occasions of joy. Below is a note sent by the 
poet Plummer and read in his pulpit by the Rev. Charles Milton: 

Jonathan Plummer Jr. desires to return thanks to the transcend- 
antly potent controller of the universe, for his marvelous kindness 
to him in raising him from a desperately low and perilous indis- 
position to such a measure of strength and health he is again 
able with gladness of heart and transporting rapture of mind to 
wait at the celestial portals of wisdom. The said Plummer also de- 
sires to give thanks to Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end, for his astonishing favor, his captivating 
mercy, and his personal regard to him in snatching him end- 
less grief and everlasting woe, in a miraculous manner; by light 
in dreams; for causing the day to dawn in his heart, and the day- 
spring from on high to illuminate his dark and benighted under- 
standing; for chasing far from him the gloomy fog of infidelity, 
and enabling him triumphantly to rejoice in the glorious light and 
liberty of the Gospel, wherein his blessed Redeemer has crowned 
his happy life.” 

The Rev. Parson Milton’s response to these requests was, “O 
Lord, have mercy on this over-pompous brother, whose wordy 
rhetoric has just startled our ears; save us from cant, bombast, and 
all the wiles of the devil. Amen.” 


Success attended Plummer as a trader, nevertheless, and soon he 
got into a way of having his sermons printed and carrying them 
about to sell. An early production, entitled To the Inhabitants of 
Newburyport, begins: 


Friends and Fellow-Candidates for eternal felicity, while by the 
goodness of Providence we exist in the year 1793 in the possession 
of health, in dence, reason, domestic tranquility, flourishing 
commerce, and well-furnished boards: I humbly conceive that ’tis 
not amiss for us to drop a tear to the memory of a number of our 
former worthy companions, whom it has pleased our Maker, in 
the course of the preceding year, suddenly to snatch from the in- 
estimably valuable privileges which we still enjoy. 

Somewhat less labored than the foregoing, and doubtless more 
to the taste of the wags of Newburyport, was another Plummer 
broadside dated October 16, 1792: An Address to Miss Katherine 
Wigglesworth of Newbury Port on her return from Boston where 
she had the Small Pox by inoculation. 


7 Sarah Emery, Reminiscences of a Nonagenarian (Newburyport, 1879), 
252. 
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LOVELY NYMPH. a been lately shock’d with news that you 
were dead in Boston of the small pox and soon after transported 
with the — intelligence chat the melancholy report was 
false, and t you were out of danger from that alarming indis- 
ition, I cannot (though an unfortunate swain and perhaps un- 
own to you) suppress the pleasure that I feel on this joyful 
occasion, and Prom: no beg your acceptance of the following 
Poem. 


She’s Gone! her matchless soul has fied! 
Her body’s number’d with the dead! 
Relentless death has with his dart 
Pierc’d lovely Katy to the heart! 
Indulge, my soul, indulge your grief, 
Nor ever think to find relief! 
Quick fill with sighs the ambient air, 
And set no bounds to your despair! 
No more this Continent can boast 
The loveliest nymph upon its coast 
That ever bless’d man’s ravish’d eyes; 
She’s gone! and far above the skies 
Arch angels there and ha apPy saints, 
Who little mind our loud complaints, 
Must have the prize which we have lost, 
And be more happy at our cost! 
Short is the race that mortals run — 
Few are their joys below the sun. 
We know — and ‘o our grief, alas! — 
That every kind of flesh is grass 
The rose, the lily of the world, 
Is to her ea with fury hurl'd! 

On eagle’s wings her tender sire 
Flew owt to see his child expire! 
Or save her if, below the sun, 
Aught that could save her could be done. 
In vain his arm was stretch’d to save 
The hapless victim from the grave: 
He only could arrive to see 
His darling in her agony! 
To see her fetch her latest breath — 
And all the angel lose in death! 
Who can describe his keen distress? 
What bard his sorrow can express? 

These were my thoughts, fair blooming Miss, 
When I'd the soul enchanting bliss 
To hear that you were yet alive, 
And that at home you'd soon arrive — 
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That you from danger then was free, 
Though not quite free from misery. 
Thanks to the Lord of all! said I. 
Bless'd be the ruler of the sky! 
Still in this fleeting life there’s bliss, 
Still pleasures which I shall not miss: 
Sg bly shall see again 
¢ lovely Katy trip th’ plain; 
See her as lovely as before, 
And long her sense and worth adore! 
All nature round me seems to shine 
With lustre radiant and divine! 
You're welcome, Miss, again to health —- 
I wish you fame, long life, and wealth! 
‘ To Newbury-Port you're welcome back — 
I hope you'll pleasure never lack! 
You still are welcome to the love 
Of men below and saints above. 
I am, dear nymph, with zeal most fervent, 
Your most ient humble servant — 


JONATHAN PLUMER, JUNR. 


Perhaps her obedient humble servant was literally unknown to 
the nymph-like Miss Wigglesworth at the appearance of this amus- 
ing broadside, but it is reasonable to assume that she did not long 
remain in ignorance of his identity. 

A broadside published in the following year (1793) was, it is 
likely, quite as entertaining to Newburyport readers. Plumer’s 
Declaration of War with the Fair Ladies of the Five Northern 
States begins: 


To the fair Ladies of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode- 
Island, Connecticut, and Vermont. Know you, ye imps of Heaven, 
that I am not ignorant of your manoeuvres. I have lived nearly all 
the days of my life among you, and have spent many, very many 
days in traveling through the fair towns of New-England. I have 
beheld with astonishment the immensity of your capacities, the 
brilliancy of your wit, the comeliness of your persons, the lustre 
of your eyes, and the gracefulness of your deportment. I have seen 
thousands of you fighting under the standard of the immortal 
Cupid, armed not with beauty only, but with every other instru- 
ment of death ever yet made use of by females in the war of that 
conquering god.— All my life have I behaved myself peaceably 
among you; but in vain have I trusted to my innocence, my for- 
bearance, my long suffering, to protect me from the thunder of 
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your artillery or the penetrating force of its contents. Finally, after 
wounding my heart with a most prodigious number of shots and 
darts, you have absolutely made it your prisoner. In vain have I 
filled the air with lamentations, and I have sighed and pined in 
vain. — Now, seriously considering these alarming circumstances, 
and the probability there is of my seeing every day fresh instances 
of your hostile intentions, I find myself under the necessity of levy- 


ing war against you offensive and defensive, and of repelling force 
by force. 


The declaration of war ends in a more amicable tone: 


Resolv'd and steady, stout as brandy, 
In war or friendship ever handy; 

To Cupid’s camp I'm a new comer, 

And I'm your servant, Jon’than Plumer. 


Whether War with the Fair Ladies prompted his next cam- 
paign, or succeeded it, certain it is that Plummer shortly resolved 


upon wedlock, seeking therein a way out of current financial diffi- 
culties. 


Unparalleled perhaps among mortals [he writes in his History 
was the affection I had for the darlings of my soul. But I happen 
to be poor, and without any prospect of being able to maintain a 
family by the business I was in. These circumstances seemed to 
render it necessary either to marry for money, or remain single. 
The former of these I resolved to do, and immediately started for 
a wife. . . . I resolved not to be in the least difficult in my choice, 
but to have the first wealthy old maid or widow I could coax to 
give me her hand, without paying the least attention in the case 
to abilities, character, or beauty. 


Decisive encounters with nine “ vigorous and antiquated virgins” 
in as many weeks, however, induced Plummer to withdraw from 
the campaign vowing eternal celibacy. He later wrote, “ They 
thought a ballard feller too mean to associate with, and often in- 
sulted me on account of my offensive breath, cruelly despising me 
because I was unwell.” 

For the sake of his health, he next repaired to the medical waters 
at Saratoga, where he stopped twenty-two days, concluding later 
that he had not stayed half long enough. During this time he bar- 
gained with the spouse of Dr. Searls, in whose house he resided, to 
instruct him in the art of weaving. 
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I now alertly devoted myself to the loom, but it being summer, I 
found the days long enough to allow me much precious time to 
turn over the medical authors of the son of Galen in whose house 
I resided. By this means I acquired the Doctor’s art, faster, per- 
haps, than I did the mystery of his wife. I now seemed in a fair way 
ote soon both a physician and a weaver. 


Returning to Newburyport, he had, he says, some practice as a 
physician, and earned something with his pen, but for several 
years he was 


obliged chiefly to follow various kinds of business accounted less 
honorable: farming, repeating select passages from authors, selling 
halibut, sawing wood, selling books, ballads, and fruit in the 
streets, serving as a porter and post-boy, filling beds with straw 
and wheeling them to the owners thereof, collecting rags, etc. 


That Plummer was not wholly destitute at this time may be in- 
ferred from the colophon of a broadside entitled, Dying Confes- 
sion of Pomp, a Negro Man, who was executed at Ipswich on the 
6th August, 1795, for murdering Capt. Charles Furbush of Ando- 
ver, taken from the mouth of the Prisoner, and penned by Jona- 
than Plummer, Jun. The colophon is as follows: 


Printed for and sold by Jonathan Plummer, jun. price 6 d., who 
still continues to carry on his various branches of trifling busi- 
ness — Underbeds filled with straw and wheeled to the ladies doors 
— Any person wanting a few dollars at any time may be supplied 
by leaving a proper adequate in pawn — Wanted 1000 junk bottles. 
A certain secret disorder cured privately and expeditiously — Love- 
letters in prose and verse furnished on the shortest notice — The 
art of gaining the object beloved reasonably taught — 


Nymphs and swains bow’d down with care, 
By Cupid wounded to the heart, 

Quick O quick to me repair, 
For soon I ease the dreadful smart. jp. 


A fellow-citizen’s sudden rise from poverty to wealth gave Plum- 
mer the material he needed for two new sermons. These shortly 
appeared entitled, Address to Citizen Dexter on his ordering the 
bells of Newburyport to be tolled on account of the hapless fate 
of Louis XVI, and The Author's Congratulatory Address to Citi- 
zen Timothy Dexter on his Attaining an Independent Fortune 
(1793) . Excessive in their bald flattery, these productions seem to 
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have first suggested to the illiterate yet shrewd Dexter a new means 
to the notoriety which he craved. That Plummer did not flatter 
in vain we may also infer from the following letter, which appeared 
at about this time in the Newburyport Herald: 


To Citizen Dexter, the favorite of the Goddess who presides over 

riches. Wise and wealthy citizen: 

ulius Caesar, a renowned and ever victorious Roman Emperor, 
being once at sea, in a tremendous storm, banished the fears of his 
pilot, who expressed great concern, by informing him that he bore 
Caesar and his fortune. Now, sir, I beg leave to inform you that 
I have been very fearful that I should draw nothing in the present 
Connecticut Manufactory Lottery and my diffidence is so great 
that I have not yet ventured to lay out in it a single cent, nor can I 
yet resolve, so far, to trust my ragged fortune. 

In this disagreeable situation to whom but to you, my generous 
Patron, can I look for the favor which Caesar granted to his de- 
spairing Pilot? In the name then of Apollo, my immortal master, 
let your drooping Poet receive one or two of these tickets from 
your bounteous hand. This favor granted, 

My joy shall then, from shore to shore, 
Resound till time shall be no more. 

I shall then have substantial reason to hope that a part of the 
fortune, not of the conquering Caesar, but of the lucky, the suc- 
cessful Dexter, will attend me. My muse whispers that tickets 
bought by so fortunate a gentleman, benevolently given by you, 
and gratefully received by me, will be very likely to draw some 
capital prize. I am, sir, your very humble servant and affectionate 
bard, Jonathan Plummer, Jun.* 


Whether the drooping poet was shortly revived by receipt of the 
desired tickets will never be known, but certain it is that not long 
afterwards the wise and wealthy Dexter publicly assumed the 
title of “Lord” and with it the fealty of his affectionate bard, 
whom he forthwith appointed poet laureate at a nominal salary. 
Crowning the complaisant Plummer with a wreath of parsley in 
lieu of the traditional bays, he decked him out in a long black coat 
garnished with silver stars and random fringes, an imposing 
cocked hat, large-buckled shoes, and a gold-headed cane. 

Public acceptance of lord and laureate, however, was another 
thing. It is doubtful whether Dexter had foreseen the inevitable 
reluctance of so republican a community as Old Newburyport at 


8 Newburyport Impartial Herald, May 5, 1795- 
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receiving over-night, so to speak, a noble family within its bound- 
aries. Exceedingly vexed at the town’s failure to appreciate his 
lordly status, Dexter resolved to be rid of such a place for ever, 
and giving notice of his intentions in the local papers, he sold 
his house and removed to Chester, New Hampshire. 

There he tarried but briefly, for within a year of his departure 
from Newburyport we have a new Plummer broadside welcoming 
his lordship back: 


To Sir TIMOTHY DEXTER, On his returning to Newburyport, after 
residing a long time at Chester, in New-Hampshire. A Congratula- 
tory ope, by Jonathan Plummer, jun. Poet Lauret [sic] to his 
Lordship. 


Your Lordship’s welcome back again — 
Fair nymphs, with sighs, have mourn’d your staying 
So long from them and me your swain, 
And wonder’d at such long delaying; 
But now you bless again our eyes, 
Our melting sorrow droops and dies. 


The town of Chester, to a Lord, 
Must seem a desart dull and foggy; 
A gloomy place — Upon my word 
I think it dirty, wet and boggy: 
Far diff rent from your kingly seat ® 
In good St. James’s shining street. 


There all the arts and graces join 
To make you happy and contented; 
There flowing wit, and sparkling wine, 
Will duly to you be presented — 
Aye, raptures rare combined meet 
To bless and crown St. James's street. 


Your happy change I'll loudly sing — 

Your change to all the town transporting; 
And while I make the valleys ring, 

I shall rejoice at your good fortune — 
From Chester to St. James's street 
Is quite a glorious retreat. 


® The elegant house in St. James’s park and street which belonged some 
time since to Jonathan Jackson, Esq. [Notes 9. 10, 11, and 12 are those of 
Plummer.] 
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But I a suit of clothes must have 
To sing my joy in, and the best, Sir; 
A suit of red — not black and grave — 
Provided by the Earl of Chester. 
To Todd the taylor send, I pray — 
Your lordship’s Poet must be gay. 


The sable suit is handsome yet, 
But not so proper to rejoice in 
As that which now you'll for me get 
To tune my very joyful voice in. 
In Europe I know not a king 
Without a bard in red to sing. 


You in this place have many friends, 
And all the Lawyers here are civil; 

They know full well that envy tends 
To send its owners to the devil — 

I think they will not beat you blind 

Because the nymphs are to you kind.”® 


Your house in Chester ™ is not fit 
For a wise noble lord to dwell in; 
But here you may display your wit — 
Aye, this I’m sure you must do well in. . 
I hope you'll shine gay as a lark, 
A glory to St. James’s park. 


Bless me! What wits and beauties there 
With dazzling lustre gay are shining! 
Nymphs whom to angels I compare, 
And wits who're not with envy pining — 
Beaux who will never beat you blind 
Because the nymphs are to you kind. 


Lo! What a place below the skies! ** 
How stately, elegant, and splendid 
Is that boon earthly paradise 
Where wit and beauty are so blended! 
You truly hit the proper mark 
By living in St. James’s park. 





10 It is strongly suspected that Lord Dexter was bruised half to death by a 
Lawyer in New-Hampshire, partly on account of the Ladies’ regard for him in 
that state. 

11 The house is elegant but only two story high. 


12 Newburyport in general, and St. James’s park in particular. 
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A man of sense should always live 
Among the highest and the best, Sir, 
And never pine away and grieve 
Among the fighting folks at Chester — 
Then shine, rich lord, the gayest spark, 
The glory of St. James’s park. 


Referring to this broadside some years later, Plummer wrote: 


It happened that the Earl of Chester was ill of the gout about 
the time that this ode made its ap nce. This, I imagine, oper- 
ated to my disadvantage, in regard to my —- the suit of red. 
The painful disease in a great measure destroyed his Lordship’s 
relish for poetry. Lady Dexter, too, co-operated with the gout in 
the business of withholding from me the object of my wishes. She 
is not altogether so generous, so noble, so royal as his Lordship, 
and when she rules the house those benevolent actions are not 
always done which at other times adorn the place. I would not be 
understood to hint that she alone ever absolutely controls him; 
but I cannot say that she and the gout together do not sometimes 
get him under. I did not expect that any thing would hinder him 
from clothing his own poet; but alas! I must confess that I have 
not yet received the suit.** 


Until his death in 1806 Dexter maintained friendly enough re- 
lations with his poet laureate, to whose support he contributed 
annually, but Plummer seems never again to have enjoyed the old 
place in his patron’s affections. Dexter’s death was nevertheless a 
bitter blow to Plummer, particularly when he learned that he had 
not been remembered in Dexter’s will. That fact, however, did 
not deter him from composing three broadsides to Dexter’s mem- 
ory. These appeared within the year, and were entitled: Elegy 
on the Death of His Excellency Sir Timothy Dexter; The Last Will 
and Testament of His Excellency, together with a Short Sermon, 
and Something New: or Memoirs of that Truly Eccentric Charac- 
ter, the Late Timothy Dexter, Esq. 

Bereft of his patron and almost friendless, Plummer returned 
to his “ peddling business.” Generally shunned because of his 
loathsome breath, he injected a growing bitterness into his printed 
sermons, which became, at times, extremely personal. Typical 
titles are: 


18 Sketch of the History of the Life and Adventures of Jonathan Plummer, 
Jun. Part m1, 173. 
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Hints to Elder Pottle, or the necessity of mortifying the deeds of 
the body.— By Jonathan Plummer, a traveling Preacher, Physi- 
cian, Poet, and Trader. It is expected that Elder Pottle has for 
a short time lately lived rather too much after the flesh. A Friendly 
Song. 

Tens Pidgin, or Holy Kissing. Verses and a Sermon on the sub- 
ject of Holy Kissing. Occasioned by a report that Parson Pidgin 
had kissed a young woman. Composed by Jonathan Plummer, a 
traveling preacher. . . . N.B. Since I composed this song and ser- 
mon, I have been credibly informed that Mr. Pidgin did not kiss 
the young woman; but since these things may be edifying to some, 
I think proper to have them printed. 

The second Ode, And a second and concluding part of a Ser- 
mon, On the subject of Studying to be Quiet; occasioned by a 
difference between the Rev. Dr. Dana and his Consort. 

To the end, Plummer considered himself eminently successful 
as the chosen agent of his “ lovely God.” In a broadside printed in 
1814 entitled, Dreadful Fire at Portsmouth, and many sudden 
deaths, he wrote: 


Being sent, courteous reader, through the surprising grace of the 
loveliest of the lovely to preach and write concerning the gladsome 
tidings of salvation, I have found a great plenty of business, and 
although I have preached but little, I have found many of my 
works in print very saleable indeed, insomuch that there seems to 
be much room to hope that my feeble efforts in that way have 
served by the blessing of king Jesus, to edify, comfort and instruct 
many of the sons of men and the daughters of women. 


His zeal to reform, never far below the surface, crops up again 
and again, as in the broadside, Occasioned by a difference between 
the Rev. Dr. Dana and his Consort: 


You will say, perhaps, within yourself, this Plummer is a pretty 
droll, saucy sort of a fellow for a preacher, to tell me to my face 
that I am an ungodly person, after I have bought a sermon of him, 
as much to help him along and keep him above board, perhaps, as 
anything else. He used to be a civil sort of a peddler, and many 
encouraged him, and I among the rest, on this account. He has 
certainly altered of late very much for the worse.—To this I 
answer, my friend, that I cannot help your saying what you please; 
but this I tell you, that if you read a sermon of mine, I am deter- 
mined that you shall find the truth in it, whether you like it or not. 
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As he neared the end of his days, Plummer seems to have be- 
come obsessed with the idea that he was despised of all mankind — 
not only for his offensive breath, but more particularly for his 
celibacy. The latest known work from his hand is a broadside 
printed in 1818, the year before he died, entitled, A Looking-Glass 
for lovers of strong drink; and another Looking-Glass for a per- 
secuted Saint: or Jonathan Plummer no hermaphrodite. Here we 
may read a doctor’s affidavit that “the said Plummer was found 
to be truly and properly a man,” and Plummer’s earnest “ apology 
for writing on this indelicate subject: that if I take no pains to 
prove that I am a man, or a woman, my enemies will have a chance 
to diminish my usefulness in the world.” The Looking-Glass for 


a persecuted Saint begins: 


My foes against me rise and swell, 

But thou from all the rage of hell 

Hast held me up and borne me through, 
And made me more than conqu’ror too. 
From all their malice and their lies, 

And wicked plots which they devise, 
Preserve me ever, O my Lord. 


During a great part of his life no man was more complacent 
than Jonathan Plummer, says Samuel Knapp, “but at length 
seized with the disease of self-abhorrence he acted on the maxim, 
* If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out,’ until it led to a mutilation 
of his person. But he recovered from this, and died of self- 
starvation.” ** Notice of his death appeared in the Newburyport 
Herald of September 14, 1819: “ Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Jona- 
than Plummer, aged 58, poet laureate to their majesties the 
sovereign people.” 

In his will, Plummer directed that the greater part of his estate, 
appraised at over fifteen hundred dollars, be used to defray the 
cost of printing several hundred copies of his memoirs for public 
distribution. The will was disallowed, “ the testator not being of 
sound mind when the will was executed.” ** 


14 Knapp, Life of Lord Timothy Dexter, 93. 
15 Essex County Probate Records, Book 395, folios 142-143. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE IN HONOLULU 


ROBERT S. FORSYTHE 


OT much is known, as yet, of Herman Melville’s residence in 

the Hawaiian Islands, during a part of the year of 1843. Mr. 
Arthur Stedman has stated, no doubt upon the authority of Mel- 
ville himself or that of some member of his immediate family, 
that he was employed in Honolulu as a clerk.1 Mr. Weaver sur- 
mised that Melville shipped on board the man-of-war United 
States at Honolulu in the summer of 1843.? This conjecture, as 
Mr. Albert Mordell has shown,’ was well founded. Mr. Mordell 
proves from the muster-roll of the frigate United States that Mel- 
ville enlisted in the United States Navy at Honolulu, on August 
17, 1843. 

By virtue of a lucky find, I am able to add something to what 
Mr. Weaver has rightly called “ the meagre details” of Melville’s 
sojourn in Honolulu. The following article, probably by its editor, 
the Reverend Samuel C. Damon, appeared in the Friend (Hono- 
lulu) , New Series, xxu, 71* (August 1, 1873) : 


A CURIOSITY RELATING TO A LITERARY AUTHOR 


Among the papers of the late Isaac Montgomery, -» Was 
found the following. The literary fame which has been achieved 
by one of the parties, whose name is attached, imparts an interest 
to the document. Herman Melville, author of “Typee” and 
“Omoo,” resided several months in Honolulu during the year 
1843, and we believe left on board the U. S. frigate United States, 
in August of that year, before the stipulations of this agreement 
could have been fulfilled. It was during that cruise that he gath- 
ered the materials for his “ White Jacket,” or life on board a man- 
of-war. We would merely add that Mr. Melville now resides in 
New York, and his brother is now Superintendent of the Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor on Staten Island. Mr. Montgomery died a few years 
ago in Honolulu, bequeathing some twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars to the Catholic Church on the Sandwich Islands. 


THIS INDENTURE sheweth that Isaac Montgomery and Herman 
Melville do hereby enter as parties into the following covenant. 
1 Quoted by R. M. Weaver, Herman Melville (New York, 1921) , 236. 

2 Weaver, Melville, 236. 


3 In a letter published in the Saturday ~ a Literature (July 4, 1931), 
4 Misprinted “ 
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ist. The said Isaac Montgomery, the party of the first part, 
hereby promises and [a]grees to employ the said Melville, the 
party of the second part, as a clerk in his the said Montgomery's 
business. The said Melville to keep the said Montgomery's Books 
and Accounts, and to do and perform for the said Montgomery 
such other things as may pertain to the said Melville in his duties 
as a clerk. 

2nd. In consideration of these the said Melville [sic] services, 
herein before mentioned, the said Isaac Montgomery, the party of 
the first part, herein promises and agrees with the said Herman 
Melville, the party of the second part, to provide the said Melville 
during the time hereafter mentioned with good and sufficient 
board and lodging, and to procure his, the said Melville [sic], 
washing done during the said time, and all without any charge to 
the said Melville. And furthermore, in consideration of the said 
Melville’s services herein before mentioned, the said Montgomery 
hereby covenants and agrees to pay the said Melville the sum of 
one hundred and fifty dollars as a yearly salary, to be paid in quar- 
terly payments. 

gd. And in consideration of the compensation herein before 
mentioned, the said Herman Melville hereby covenants and agrees 
with the said Isaac Montgomery, faithfully to do and perform such 
duties as by the tenor of this agreement he may be bound to per- 
form for the said Montgomery. 

4th. This agreement to commence on the first day of July, 1843, 
and to remain in force for one year from that date. 

5th. And in consideration of this agreement, the said Mont- 
gomery promises to furnish the said Melville with his board, lodg- 
ing and washing, without additional charge for the period elaps- 
ing between the 1st day of June, 1843, and the 1st day of July, of 
the same year. 

And in witness of this covenant, we the parties concerned, hereby 
affix our names this first day of June, 1843, at Honolulu, Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands. 

IsAAC MONTGOMERY, 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 
IN THE PRESENCE OF, 
James AusTIN, 
A. JENKINS. 
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Of Isaac Montgomery I have been able io learn little. Possibly 
he was the Englishman who was much employed by Lord George 
Paulet, and in whose confidence Melville was.* That Montgomery 
kept a store in Honolulu is clear from the contract which he and 
Melville signed. It may be added that he took out a license for a 
retail store for the years 1844-1845 and 1845-1846.° Montgomery's 
advertisement appears in many issues of the Polynesian." It reads: 


Isaac Montgomery 
Dealer in General Merchandise, 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 
Ships supplied with Stock at the shortest notice. 


Melville’s employer seems to have been that Isaac Montgomery 
who died at Honolulu on June 16, 1870, at the age of fifty-four.* 
This man, who was a naturalized citizen of Hawaii by 1847,° was 
a native of Workington, Cumberlandshire, England, who had 
come to the islands in 1838.1° He seems to have lived in Emma 
Street, Honolulu, in the last years of his life.* His wife, Mrs. 
Fanny Montgomery, died May 3, 1868, at fifty-three years of age.’* 
Evidently he prospered in business. This is indicated first, by the 
fact that he was the owner of the 119 ton schooner, Queen 
Kalama, in 1846; ** second, that he was robbed in September of 
that year of $16,800 in gold and silver coin (for the return of 
which and the arrest of the thief he offered a reward of $1500) ; ** 
third, that he bequeathed “some twenty or thirty thousand dol- 
lars” to the Roman Catholic Church in the Hawaiian Islands.** 

5 Appendix to Typee, Standard Edition, 343. 

6 The Honolulu Polynesian, New Series, 1, 27 (July 6, 1844); u, 29 (July 
5, 1845); um, 83 (October 4, 1845); u, 143 (January 10, 1846). Later, Mont- 
gomery was among the merchants licensed to sell spirituous liquors by the 
bottle in Honolulu (Polynesian, tv, 81, July 10, 1847). He is described as a 
store-keeper in the Polynesian, m, 137 (January 9, 1847) - 

7 See the Polynesian, ur, 137 (January 3, 1846) , and subsequent issues. 

8 Friend, New Series, xx, 64 (July 6, 1870) . 

® See “ Register of Foreigners Residing in Honolulu,” Polynesian, m1, 137 
(January 9g, 1847) . 

10 Friend, New Series, xx, 64 (July 6, 1870) . 

11 Friend, New Series, x1x, 96 (November 1, 1869) ; ibid., New Series, xx, 
65 (August 1, 1871). 

12 Friend, New Series, xvi, 48 (June 1, 1868) . 

18 Polynesian, m1, 2 (May 23, 1846) . 

14 Polynesian, m1, 73 (September 19, 1846) . 

15 Friend, New Series, xxu, 71 (August 1, 1873) . 
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It may be hazarded that not only Melville’s pro-English bias, but, 
to some degree, his fairness toward Roman Catholicism in the 
Pacific islands arose from his association with Montgomery, a man 
only three years older than he, a fact which should have made for 
some natural intimacy and confidence between the two. 

Apparently, however, Melville’s third known experiment in 
business proved no more successful than its predecessors had been. 
Acting as book-keeper and clerk in a Hawaiian retail mercantile 
establishment held for him seemingly no greater attraction than 
had a place in the New York State Bank or a salesman’s position 
in Gansevoort Melville’s fur and cap shop in Albany almost a 
decade before.** In less than seven weeks after the beginning of 
his term of service in Isaac Montgomery's store, Melville had en- 
listed as an able seaman on the frigate United States. 

There is a possibility that Melville’s stay in Honolulu was 
shortened by considerations of a very practical sort. Between May 
28 and June 2, 1843, the whaleship Acushnet, which he had de- 
serted at the Marquesas Islands almost a year before, was lying in 
the port of Lahaina, Island of Hawaii. The proof of this fact is a 
declaration made by Captain Valentine Pease, 2nd, of the Acush- 
net, on June 2, 1843, before John Stetson, United States consul at 
Lahaina. Because this declaration is of considerable importance 
as fixing the date of a significant incident in Melville’s career, the 
document is given in full: 

U. S. Consut Acency LAHAINA. 

I hereby certify that Valentine Pease 2nd Master of the within 
named ship personally appeared before me and declared that — 
that David Smith deserted at Sahta June goth 1841, Richard T. 
Greene and Herman Melville deserted at Nakehiva July gth 1842 
— John Wright deserted at ditto September 14th 1842 and Martin 
Brown at Rooapooa September 22 1842 and Jim Rosman deserted 
at Salango February 3d 1843. I also certify that Henry Hume de- 
serted at this port May 28 1843. 
2nd June 1843. 

Joun STETSON 
U. S. Consut AGENT ** 

16 Weaver, Melville, 71 and 72. 

17 The original is filed with the crew list of the Acushnet at the custom- 
house in New Bedford, Massachusetts. For a transcript and permission to pub- 
lish it, I am indebted to the kindness of the discoverer of the document, my 


friend and former colleague, Professor Robert Forbes Almy, of Miami Uni- 
versity, a native of Fairhaven, Massachusetts, the home port of the Acushnet. 
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From Lahaina, the Acushnet made her way to Honolulu, 
whence she sailed on June 8.** This was exactly a week after Mel- 
ville, probably in total ignorance of the ship’s proximity, had 
signed his contract with Isaac Montgomery, binding himself 
thereby for a year. It may well be that Melville feared that he 
would be recognized as a deserter, at some future visit of the 
whaler, and, consequently, be forced back into service on the ves- 
sel which he had disliked intensely. Because Captain Pease of the 
whaler Acushnet could hardly have successfully reclaimed a de- 
serter from Captain Armstrong of the man-of-war United States, 
Melville, as a pis aller, chose the frigate, which offered him im- 
mediate protection and ultimately a passage home. 

The Acushnet, it should be said, continued to hover about the 
Hawaiian Islands. In September, 1843, she was back from her 
cruise, and lay at Lahaina, where she was reported again on 
October 15 of that year;*° and in March, 1844, she returned a 
third time to the islands,** which had evidently become a kind of 
headquarters for her. Perhaps flight was the better course for Mel- 
ville to take. 

It may be observed that over a year after Melville’s enlistment 
in the navy and only a month before he reached Boston, Mr. 
Damon, even then editor of the Friend and seamen’s chaplain at 
Honolulu, published the following advertisement in his journal: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.— The seamen’s chaplain has re- 
ceived letters, overland, for the following persons, viz.: Capt{ain] C. 
S. Holt, Amjerican] W{hale] S[hip] General Williams; Ca ae, 
G. Benjamin, Amferican] W{hale] S[hip] Lowell; Capt(ain) . A. 
Smith, Nantasket; Capt{ain] C. Pendleton, Benj[amin] Morgan. 
If Mr. Herman Melville, formerly officer on board Amferican 
Whihale] S[hip] Acushnet, is in this part of the world, and will cal 
upon the seamen’s chaplain, he may find several letters directed to 
his address. Frederick Buel, on board the Amferican] W{hale] 
Sfhip] Braganza, will find a letter.*? 


18 The Whalemen’s Shipping List, November 7, 1843. This reference, as 
well as others to the same journal, I owe to Professor Almy. 

19 The Whalemen’s Shipping List, January 30, 1844. 

20 The Whalemen’s Shipping List, March 26, 1844. 

21 The Whalemen’s Shipping List, September 10, 1844, when the Acushnet 
was reported at the Island of Maui on March 11, 1844; and for October 1, 1844, 
when she was reported at Honolulu on March 25, 1844. 

22 The Friend, u, 84 (September 4, 1844) . For my first knowledge of this 
advertisement, I am indebted to Mr. Philip Edwards, of Intervale, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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Unfortunately we do not know with certainty upon what terms 
Melville and Montgomery parted; but it may reasonably be con- 
jectured that they were amicable. Nowhere does Melville make 
any slighting reference to his former employer: in fact, he seems 
to allude to Montgomery respectfully as a confidant of Lord 
George Paulet. From the Reverend Mr. Damon's advertisement 
may be drawn two inferences supporting the theory of friendly 
relations between the men up to their separation. One is that 
Melville’s departure over a year before had been attended by no 
unpleasant publicity which had attracted the chaplain-editor’s 
attention. The other is that probably the letters sent Melville in 
Honolulu had been sent to him in answer to his own missives, 
which had been despatched from the islands in 1843 and in which 
he had announced his plan of remaining there in some sort of 
employment. To support this is the fact that he was addressed as 
formerly of the Acushnet —he was, however, never one of her 
officers. This would indicate, of course, that Melville had com- 
municated his desertion of his ship to some of his correspondents 
at home. His letters from Honolulu, if letters there were, must 
have been written and despatched before June 1, 1843, or the 
replies to them would have surely been sent in care of Isaac 
Montgomery. 

The Hawaiian critics of Melville’s books, interested, as most of 
them were, in discrediting the caustic commentator upon mission- 
ary enterprises, nowhere allude to his having been engaged in 
any quarrel or other difficulty during his stay in Honolulu. Mr. 
Damon, a missionary himself and a resident in the islands in 
Melville’s day, certainly was ignorant of any cloud over the lat- 
ter’s departure, although his knowledge of the younger man’s 
Hawaiian history indicates not only his interest in it, but more 
knowledge of it than Melville’s three biographers have displayed. 
In 1844, as Damon's above-quoted notice in the Friend shows, he 
was unaware that the young sailor had left the island over a year 
earlier on the United States. Probably he made his first acquaint- 
ance with Melville’s name when he received the letters sent in his 
care; and he took steps to learn more about the obscure visitor of 
1843, when Typee and Omoo appeared. 

The evidence that Melville and Montgomery by mutual agree- 
ment nullified the document above reprinted is by no means 
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conclusive. It would be quite unwarranted, on the other hand, 
to assume that Melville merely grew tired of “ clerking” and as an 
alternative coolly deserted his post and returned to the sea. Noth- 
ing supports this view except the facts that Melville did not 
“ serve out his time” and that there is no notation of cancellation 
on Montgomery's copy of the contract. Final judgment must be 
suspended until more information has been secured, although it 
does seem safe to suppose that no breaking of faith was involved 
in Melville’s exchange of a book-keeper’s stool in Honolulu for 
the maintop of a United States frigate on the high seas. 


WHITTIER AND THE AMESBURY-SALISBURY STRIKE 
THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER 


SCARCE pamphlet printed in 1852 reveals Whittier’s ac- 

tivity in the famous Amesbury-Salisbury mill strike of that 
year, and is a valuable document in the history of the agitation 
in Massachusetts for a ten-hour working-day for factory hands. 
Its title is: A Succinct Account of the Late Difficulties in the 
Salisbury Corporation, and it was printed in Salisbury by Cur- 
rier & Gerrish, publishers and printers.’ It seems that the agent 
of the Salisbury Manufacturing Company resigned, after a service 
of thirty years, and a new agent, a Mr. Derby of Cavendish, Ver- 
mont, entered upon his duties on the first day of May, 1852. It 
had long been the custom for the mills to open at five in the 
morning and close at seven in the evening with intermissions of 
half an hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner. In addition, 
the male operatives had the privilege of leaving the mills for a 
period of fifteen minutes, both forenoon and afternoon, nomi- 
nally for luncheon, but the time could be used for other pur- 


1 Mr. P. K. Foley, of Boston, called my attention to the existence of this 
interesting pamphlet but my search for it had been in vain until Mr. Roland 
Woodwell, of Amesbury, reported to me that a copy was in the hands of Mr. 
Albert Davis, of Amesbury, who was good enough to lend it to me. Lately 
another copy has found its way into the we of the American Antiquarian 
Society, in Worcester. 
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poses. On the last day of May notices were posted in the several 
mills, to take effect at once, that the luncheon privilege was to 
be abolished. On the next day about a hundred men, in open 
violation of the new ruling, left the mills at the lunch hour and 
on their return were all discharged. The affair stirred up a good 
deal of excitement in town, and a meeting of citizens and work- 
men was called in the afternoon and adjourned to an evening 
session. Other public meetings followed, and there were fruitless 
conferences with the directors in Boston and the agent in Salis- 
bury. The girls employed in the mills also quit work and held 
their own meeting and conference with the agent. 

At a mass meeting of citizens on Saturday evening, June 5, 
the following resolutions were adopted. According to the pam- 
phlet they were “ drawn up by John G. Whittier.” 


Resolved, That the withdrawal of privileges enjoyed for a 
quarter of a century, and which we looked upon as the settled 
and common law of our manufacturing establishments, giving 
the workmen no opportunity for calm reflection as to the best 
course to be pursued, and discharging them at once for the first 
disobedience, has produced a profound feeling of surprise, re- 
gret and disapproval, not on the part of the operatives alone, 
but of the entire population of our village. 

Resolved, That whatever necessity may have been supposed 
to exist in some of other manufacturing establishments for such 
rules as have disturbed the peace and jeoparded the interests of 
our community, the character and conduct of our operatives make 
certain that no such necessity here existed. Individuals may have 
abused their privileges and they, of course, were liable to cen- 
sure and expulsion; but as it is, the innocent may suffer because 
of the delinquent few. 

Resolved, That the operatives in this village have duly appre- 
ciated this privilege, and have been faithful and punctual in the 
discharge of their duties, and it is not too much to say, that as a 
class, in point of morality, industry and efficiency, they would 
bear a favorable comparison with any establishment in the Union. 
They are mostly permanent residents, under the wholesome in- 
fluences of home; they have something at stake in the common 
prosperity; are good citizens in all the relations of life: and no- 
where has law and order been better observed, and property more 
secure, than in this village. 

Resolved, That such a state of things, so beneficial and honor- 
able to both employers and employed, should not be lightly 
changed. It cannot be good policy to lose all the moral and social 
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advantages which these establishments unquestionably have en- 
joyed over many others in New England. It cannot be well to 
array the interests of our village and those of the Corporations 
against each other, or to fling new elements of discord and hatred 
into social and political life. 

Resolved, That the citizens of this village, hitherto justly proud 
of the reputation of its manufacturing establishments, showing as 
they did that humanity and liberality towards the — is the 
best economy for the capitalist, have rejoiced in the high char- 
acter of the men and women employed, and it would be a matter 
of serious regret on the part of all classes of our citizens if the 
present policy is persisted in, and a proportion of those whose 
industry and good conduct have enlarged the dividends and 
established the honorable reputation of the Salisbury Company, 
are driven elsewhere for labor and their places supplied by a 
vagrant and unsettled class. 


Eventually a town meeting “of the inhabitants of Amesbury, 
qualified to vote in town affairs ” assembled on Tuesday, June 15, 
and adopted resolutions as follows: 


Whereas, The Agent of the Salisbury Manufacturing Company 
has, in an arbitrary manner, without giving due notice thereof, 
taken away privileges which had been uninterruptedly enjoyed 
for more than a quarter of a century by the operatives of said 
corporation, many of them old residents, and all of them es- 
teemed citizens, and said privilege being, in our opinion, neces- 
sary to the comfort and health of the operatives, and no detri- 
ment to the Company, as their dividends abundantly show, and 
believing the number of hours which operatives are now gen- 
erally employed in manufacturing establishments to be more 
than they can labor without injury to their health, morals and 
intelligence, and no advantage to such establishments — unless, 
indeed, it be by them considered an advantage to crush the laborer 
and monopolize the rights and powers of the people — and the 
peace of the inhabitants of the Mills Village having been seri- 
ously disturbed by robbing them of their rights without so much 
as giving them a gentlemanly or legal notice of it; and, finally, 
a principle being involved in these occurrences which we shall 
not surrender to a haughty monetary power; therefore 

Resolved, That as a town it becomes our duty to record our 
united protest against the invasion of the rights and peace of 
the people, in so unceremonious a manner, by the Salisbury 
Corporation. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret this state of things, consider- 
ing it detrimental alike to the prosperity, peace and good feel- 
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ing of the community, and the capital invested and labor em- 
ployed therein. : 

Resolved, That without wishing to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the proper relations of the employer and employed, 
and earnestly desirous that the present difficulty may be ad- 
justed satisfactorily to both, we deem it no more than — 
to those of our fellow citizens who are likely to be seriously and 
injuriously affected by a continuance of the present state of things 
to so far provide for such a contingency as to authorize and 
instruct the selectmen to expend a sum not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, if in their judgment it is needed for their 
relief. 

Resolved, That, tracing the origin of the present difficulties 
to an ill-advised attempt to add to the already too-extended term 
of daily labor, we regard this as a fitting occasion to express our 
conviction that an imperative necessity exists for legislative ac- 
tion to regulate the hours of labor in Manufacturing Companies 
incorporated by the laws of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare and for- 
ward to the cities and towns of this Commonwealth, a Circular, 
inviting their co-operation in a general effort to promote this 
object. 


On Saturday, June 19, the town of Salisbury followed suit, and 
a circular was subsequently drawn up and signed by the two com- 
mittees, with the name of John G. Whittier standing at the head. 
This circular is reprinted here because Mr. Whittier must have 
had a hand in its composition, and still more because of its 
documentary value. 


CIRCULAR: 


The attention of the citizens of Amesbury and Salisbury having 
been specially called to the evils growing out of the unrestricted 
hours of daily labor in manufacturing corporations, by circum- 
stances connected with the present management of the mills lo- 
cated in their midst, they have felt themselves called upon to give 
public expression to their convictions on the subject, and to 
solicit the aid of their fellow-citizens throughout the state in an 
effort to influence the action of the legislature at its next session. 

In pursuance of the instructions of their respective towns, the 
undersigned, in their behalf, would call your attention to the 
subject of legislative action for restricting the hours of daily 
labor in manufacturing corporations. The evil we complain of 
has long been felt and remonstrated against by the class most 
directly affected by it. We believe the time has now come when 
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it is the duty of every well-wisher to the prosperity of the state 
to unite in this remonstrance. The effect of a continuance of the 
present system must be to drive from our manufacturing villages 
the best portion of the native population, and to fill their places 
with a vagrant, dependant and irresponsible class. It is accumu- 
lating a heavy burden of pauperism, breaking down the health 
of over-worked men and women, and entailing debility and dis- 
ease upon their offspring. Sound policy, as well as humanity, 
demands the interposition of law. And that the legislation asked 
for will not conflict with the interests of mill-owners and capital- 
ists, is most satisfactorily proved by the result of similar restric- 
tions in Great Britain. Undeniable evidence from mill-owners 
and manufacturers before Parliament, and the frank admissions 
of leading members in the manufacturing interest, — that they 
had been agreeably disappointed in the effect of the law — con- 
cur in establishing the fact that, in the words of Lord Stanley — 
“ The ten hour bill has realized the hopes of its promoters and 
worked well for operatives and employers.” 

In our own state the ten hour system is by no means an untried 
experiment. The humanity and enlightened policy of a large 
number of employers have anticipated the required law, and the 
new arrangement has been found to work well for all concerned, 
wherever it has been carried into practice. 

At the late session of the legislature, petitions in favor of this 
law, signed by some thousands of operatives in manufacturing 
establishments, were referred to the next General Court. An able 
minority report, by Wm. S. Robinson, Esq., of Lowell, was sub- 
mitted in favor of immediate action, accompanied by a bill which 
embodies substantially our own views. It —— that — 

ist. After July 4th, 1852, no person shall be employed in labor- 
ing by or for any company incorporated by or under the laws of 
this commonwealth, for more than twelve hours in any one day, 
except in cases provided for in this bill. 

2d. After October 1st, 1852, no person shall be employed by 
such corporations more than eleven hours each day. 

3d. After July 4th, 1853, no person shall be thus employed 
more than ten hours each day. 

4- Excepts from this system, viz: The employment of persons 
in the running of railroad trains, the employment of persons in 
making repairs necessary to prevent the stoppage or interruption 
of the ordinary running of engines, mills, machinery, or railroad 
trains; and the employment of persons doing labor of necessity 
or charity. 

5- Provides fines for corporations or agents violating this act, of 
$50 for each offence, forfeit to the person prosecuting, recoverable 
in any court competent to try the same. 

Of the power to enact such a law there can, it seems to us, be no 
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uestion. The state has already legislated upon this subject: “ No 
child under the age of twelve years can be employed in laboring 
for any manufacturing company more than ten hours in any one 
day, under a penalty of $50 for the offence.” (See Acts and Re- 
solves of 1842, chapter 60) . 

Here is a p ent for a prohibitory law. And as good evi- 
dence of the right to + omen we quote the following from the 
Committee on Manufactures on this subject (Senate Document 
No. 81): “ That upon manufacturing corporations, in reference 
to the hours of labor, the legislature have a right to interfere to 
the extent asked, perhaps does not admit of a doubt. Corpora- 
tions are creatures of law, and in most cases, even in terms, are 
made subject to future enactments and control. The question in 
this respect, therefore, is only one of expediency.” And the special 
committee of the House, in a report drawn up by the chairman, 
Colonel Schouler, (House Document No. 50) say —“ It will be 
said that corporations are creatures of the legislature, and, there- 
fore, the legislature can control them in this as in other matters. 
This to a certain extent is true, but your committee go further 
than this, and say, that not only are corporations subject to legis- 
lative control, but individuals are also, and if it shall ever ap- 
pear that the public morals, the physical condition, or the social 
well-being of society, were endangered from this cause, or from 
any cause, then it would be in the power, and it would be the 
duty, of the legislature to interpose its prerogative to avert the 
evil.” 

The or sepee: of the state are the creatures of the legisla- 
ture, and there can be no doubt of the right of the creator of them 
to say that they shall not run their machinery so long as to impair 
the health, injure the morals, and embitter and shorten the lives 
of the men and women they employ. 

We would respectfully ask you to lay this Circular, or its sub- 
stance, before a meeting of the people of your town, at some pe- 
riod previous to the assembling of the next General Court. Deeply 
impressed with the importance of this question, as affecting the 

resent condition and shaping, for weal or wo, the future of our 
loved commonwealth, and considering that all classes of our 
citizens have a common and inseparable interest in its rightful 
decision, we would hold it as far as possible aloof from the 
schemes and prejudices of — politics. We make our appeal to 
the primal corporations of the state, the original assemblies and 
undelegated councils of the people. Actuated by no feeling of 
hostility to the manufacturing interest, and considering that the 
interests of the employer and laborer are identical, we ask for 
nothing more than the exercise of that true conservatism, which, 
while carefully guarding the interests of capital, does not neglect 
the higher obligation of the protection of men. 








wea CUS 
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Robert Fowler, CoMMITTEE 
Streeter Evans, of the 
Joshua M. Pike, Jr., } 

Cyrus Dearborn, Jr., Town of 
Aaron Morrill, 

Timothy P. Morrill, Sanaa. 





Whatever may have been the ultimate influence of the strike 
and action of the towns of Amesbury and Salisbury in the pro- 
motion of beneficial labor legislation, the immediate results must 
have seemed slight to those participating, for the directors and 
the agent of the company stood firm in their attitude to the 
strikers, posting the neighboring towns with bills inviting workers 
to take the vacant places. Thomas Wentworth Higginson in his 
John Greenleaf Whittier quotes (page 86) from a letter of 
Judge Cate, of Amesbury: “ The result of this disagreement ter- 
minated in the old operatives leaving, and in the employment 
of a large number of foreigners, which entirely changed the char- 
acter of the operatives in Amesbury.” So far as the appeal to the 
general court was concerned, it was not until 1865, that a ten- 
hour law was finally enacted. 

The striking “ female operatives ” held a social levee for those 


thrown out of employment at which the following toasts were 
offered: 


1. The occasion and object of this Levee. 

2. The interests of Capital and Labor. 

3. “Come and we will do thee good ” — the motto inscribed 
on the banner which was unfurled on the 3d of June, near the 
gate of the Salisbury Company. 

4- The Platform of the Operatives of Amesbury and Salisbury. 

5- The Derby Races — Famous in English history, and not less 
notorious here. 

6. Corporations — Confined within their oe cee om 
tolerable; but when converted into engines of oppression, 
grievous to be borne.” 
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7. The I dent Press. 

8. The Ten Hour System. 

g. Protection. 

10. The friends of the Operatives and their Rights. 

11. The Dividends of the Salisbury Company. 

12. The Women of Amesbury and Salisbury. 

13. The Triumph ee over Injustice. Volunteer Toast. 
The Daily Union and The Villager. 


Whittier sent the following letter of regret at his inability to 
attend the levee: 


Amessury, 8th 7th month, 1852. 

Dear Frienp: I have received thy note of this morning, inviting 
me to attend the Levee this evening. I regret that I am obliged to 
decline the invitation, and yet I am not the less gratified by it, 
and the kind terms in which it has been conveyed. So far as inten- 
tion goes, this does me no more than justice, since, in my efforts 
against the great social and political wrong of the country, I have 
not overlooked more immediate evils. 

I have long been convinced that the term of daily labor in 
manufacturing companies should be abridged. I would prefer 
that it should be done by the voluntary action of owners and 
directors, but as this is scarcely to be hoped for, the legislature 
must provide a remedy. 

If the unpleasant state of things in this place shall have the 
effect to call the attention of the people to the subject, and bring 
about the ten hour system, I am persuaded none of us will regret 
any temporary inconvenience or loss, in consequence of it. With 
a very few exceptions, the operatives have the cordial sympathy 
of our citizens. This fact is a strong testimony to their good con- 
duct and respectability. It shows, too, that ours is essentially a 
republican community. We have no privileged class, no petty vil- 
lage aristocracy, proud of its own worthlessness, and Seukinn 
the more useful and, in all practical matters, more intelligent 
members of society. In this respect ours is a model manufacturing 
village. Long may it continue so. 

With kind wishes for the welfare of thyself and thy friends, and 
that, in your present position, you may know how to “ overcome 
evil with goo,” and temper the firmness of principle with char- 
ity, courtesy and Christian forbearance, I am very truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 
OPHELIA UNDERWOOD, 
Secretary of Female Operatives of Salisbury Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
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Amaranth. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1934. Pp. 105. $2.00.) 


This new poem of Mr. Robinson’s, an allegory, is one of his 
finest works. It has several levels of significance, linked by the 
main theme of the disillusionment which art metes out to its 
minor disciples. The protagonist, Fargo, is discovered ten years 
after he has burned his paintings. He has adjusted himself to an 
acceptance of the usual, and, as he remembers the nightmare 
which freed him from self-deception to candor, he relives the 
allegory of his past. The poem also reflects that dark night of the 
soul which even the great artist passes through when he doubts 
his powers. There are hints of the futility of all human endeavors 
when Amaranth, the unfading flower — the genius of Time itself? 


—looks upon them with his unconquerable eyes. And we find a- 


steady argument for form and seriousness in art; a quiet on- 
slaught, also, against the precious school of criticism which main- 
tains that poetry need not mean anything. 

Part 1 describes Fargo’s meeting with Amaranth, who conducts 
him to a ghostly tavern where a Bohemian brawl is in progress. 
Here we find Evensong, whose music sounded as if God had made 
it—until he met Amaranth; Figg, a disillusioned fellow-citizen 
who thought himself enamored of the law; Doctor Styx, who might 
have been a diver, a silversmith — or anything but a doctor; the 
Reverend Pascal Flax, who 


. became a clergyman 
Because he liked to talk, and to be seen 
As one anointed for an elevation, 
But he saw nothing that he could believe, 
And one day said no more . . 


. 
° 8) 


Pink the poet (suspiciously like Ezra Pound); and Atlas the 
sculptor, who had been, and should have remained, a truck-driver. 
In short, here were gathered the misfits of the world. 

In Part , among many episodes, that of Elaine Amelia Watch- 
man is chiefly memorable. She writes and writes and writes. The 
flattery of friends has so assured her of her powers that she chal- 
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lenges Amaranth to look at her. He smiles quietly, and the lady, 
with a thin scream, falls into a little mound of dust. 

Through Part m and Part tv, Fargo continues his nightmare 
pilgrimage through the various self-conceits and self-deceptions 
with which the maladjusted of the world seek to sustain them- 
selves and to escape the cold gaze of Amaranth. The poem builds 
up magnificently to the conclusion, where Fargo realizing at last 
his own maladjustment, wakes into sunlight and deliverance. 

In detail, we may point out a few defects, some of them charac- 
teristic of Mr. Robinson’s verse in general and some of them in- 
- herent in the form he has chosen. His blank verse, the almost 
prosey quality of which pleases some readers, will still disturb 
others by the lack of integrity within the single line. The enjamb- 
ments very often seem merely fortuitous as if the author had 
reached the end of his five feet and so started another verse. Here 
and there the ear is disturbed by an unintentional jangle of rhyme, 
sometimes even of false rhyme. Occasionally there is some padding 
— as when instead of saying that Fargo burned his paintings, Mr. 
Robinson writes that he made “ An oily-fiery sacrifice one day.” 
There are passages where the allegory becomes obscure, so ob- 
scure, at least to one reader, as to admit of no clear relation to 
the theme of the poem. On the other hand, considered in detail, 
- the merits of the poem vastly outweigh these small faults. Mr. 
Robinson has sharpened his pen to an epigrammatic nicety well 
able to point satire or sharpen pathos. Indeed, I know no other 
work of Mr. Robinson's so rich in memorable single phrases. This 
quality proves especially telling in the delineation of the charac- 
ters — of whom there are many. Almost without exception these 
characters, although they are personifications of general types, are 
also laughably real. The poem has wit, shrewdness, and some 
majesty. 

Those readers who have of recent years been somewhat disap- 
pointed in Mr. Robinson’s work will welcome this rejuvenation of 
* his powers. I should go so far as to say that he has never surpassed 
Amaranth. 


Rosert HILLyYer. 
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George Frisbie Hoar. By Frederick H. Gillett. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 311. $3.50.) 


Senator Hoar in his Autobiography of Seventy Years (1903) 
told the story of his own life; but his book, although indispensable 
to the historian and interesting to the general reader, is amor- 
phous and badly arranged. Now Mr. Gillett, a contemporary of 
his in the congress and later a senator, deals with Hoar’s career in 
a more orderly and better proportioned volume. The work will 
probably not have to be done again. Senator Hoar, although he 
sat in the senate from 1877 until his death in 1904, was not a con- 
structive statesman and left no important measure associated with 
his name. Indeed, he is remembered now by most people only as 
the sturdy but unsuccessful opponent of “imperialism” in the 
days following the Spanish War. Mr. Gillett’s book is an adequate 
and complete memorial. 

In the course of a senate debate, Beck, of Kentucky, declared 
that Hoar reminded him of a sterile tract of land, “ poor by na- 
ture and exhausted by cultivation.” The taunt was more irritat- 
ing than justifiable. Few New Englanders have had a finer in- 
heritance or a richer training for public life. The family tradition 
is indicated by the fact that his father, brother, son, and nephew 
were all at various times in the congress. He was a perfect blend- 
ing of Puritan ethics with Yankee common sense. As a scholar in 
politics, he was a worthy successor of Adams, Webster, Everett, 
Choate, and Sumner. He was unmagnetic. No one was ever less of 
a demagogue. But he compelled others to respect and admire him 
for his integrity, intelligence, and fearlessness. 

William Lloyd Garrison once said, “ Lodge has no conscience; 
Hoar has a conscience but never obeys it.” This criticism was 
made because Hoar was a sound partisan who, however independ- 
ent in his attitude towards specific issues, detested Mugwumps 
and stood by Grant in 1872 and Blaine in 1884. Like Theodore 
Roosevelt, Hoar was convinced that a political party was the only 
effective means of political accomplishment. Mr. Gillett admits 
frankly, “ He had come to believe that the worst the Republican 
Party could do would be more beneficial than the best its oppo- 
nent was capable of.” Even when, in 1900, in the last and most 
stormy conflict of his life, Hoar found himself at odds with most 
of his party colleagues on the Philippine question, he still loyally 
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supported the Republican candidates. It is not strange that he was 
denounced as “a rabid and bigoted Republican.” 

Mr. Gillett’s familiarity with legislative procedure and his in- 
timate acquaintance with the noteworthy figures of the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century justify him in speaking with author- 
ity on political matters. His book is a good one — accurate in 
details, fair-minded and balanced in its judgments, and decidedly 
readable. It can do us no harm to-day to study the character of a 
statesman of the Cato type, who kept the faith, lived and died a 
poor man, and has become in Massachusetts almost a symbol of 
incorruptibility. 

Craupe M. Fuess. 


The Story of American Dissent. By John M. Mecklin. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1934. Pp. 381. $3.00.) 


Methodism in American History. By William Warren Sweet. 
(New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 1933. Pp. 434. 
$3.00.) 


Wesley. By James Laver. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

1933- Pp. 169. $1.50.) 

As the writing of American history becomes more and more 
secular in tone, as historians become less interested in the provi- 
dence of God and more in causality and environment, as they find 
themselves at a long last liberated from the confining creeds and 
didacticism of their Protestant background, some of them proceed 
to astonish the orthodox by turning about and blithely chroni- 
cling the history of the very things from which they have cut 
themselves free. At first sight an approach to the religious story 
which avoids denominational partisanship, is indifferent to 
theological claims, and promises to treat the ecclesiastical past 
with the same fine objectivity that supposedly prevails among 
physical scientists might raise expectations of a great contribution 
to our understanding of American development. We have cer- 
tainly had so much sectarian history written by pious but far from 
disinterested members of one allegiance or another that a book 
which offers to deal impartially and analytically with the story of 
American dissent is a great desideratum. 
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A reading of Mr. Mecklin’s treatise on this subject rapidly 
demonstrates to the over-hopeful that the task of writing religious 
history in “ scientific” terms, and at the same time doing adequate 
justice to the material, is not so simple as it might seem. There 
are certain reflections on this matter of liberation and objectivity 
which he forces upon his reader, and they are very discomforting 
thoughts. Have we, for instance, any hope of securing a fair per- 
spective on American religious experience or a genuine under- 
standing of it, when we write obviously on the complacent, self- 
congratulatory assumption that we are well rid of the religious 
incubus; that Protestant churches always have been —and that 
what is left of them still is—a grim obstacle to the achievement 
of the good life? Is there any reason to expect fairness and com- 
prehension in a history written with the conviction that a narra- 
tive of the genesis of the Protestant organizations will become a 
flanking movement in the battle against bigotry, that the histori- 
cal account will serve to undermine the power those institutions 
wield in the nation to-day? Will such a book be any more reliable 
as an interpretation of the issues of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than one written with all the timorous 
special pleading of the clerical apologist? Mr. Mecklin clearly 
can not get out of his mind’s eye the spectacle of the denomina- 
tional lobbies in the halls of the congress, the intolerance of the 
Bible Belt, the frenzy of the camp-meeting, the ungraciousness of 
fundamentalism, and the deprivation we have suffered through 
the machinations of the Anti-Saloon League. His opening para- 
graph, informing us that the Baptists, the Methodists, and the 
Presbyterians were a century and a half ago despised minorities, 
contrasts with their former lowliness the granite building one of 
these churches now owns “directly opposite the Capitol and 
hard by the marble temple that houses the Supreme Court,” and 
goes on to say that all of them in combination “have become 
great conservative churches which in the prohibition controversy 
arrogated to themselves the right to control the conscience of the 
nation.” Appearing as the advocate of the rational and well- 
appointed life, Mr. Mecklin writes with a chip on his shoulder; 
he is out to “get” the Protestant churches, to show that their 
teachings “ have always been incompatible with a sane and trust- 
worthy social ethics,” to show that, in the light of history, they 
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are to-day anachronisms, vermiform appendixes in the body 
politic. 

If Mr. Mecklin were composing simply a tract in a journalistic 
assault upon ecclesiastical tyranny, we might wish him God-speed; 
no man is to be blamed for taking sides in an issue of the day, and 
if he writes with vigor and dash, as Mr. Mecklin does, he is entitled 
to a hearing by all participants. He is also entitled to review the 
course of history as he sees it, and even, perhaps, to twist it for 
polemical purposes. But Mr. Mecklin does not confess that such 
is his intention; he professes, on the contrary, to be writing a 
history of dissent in America, holding that from the history itself 
will emerge a demonstration that the great Protestant institutions 
are now antiquated survivals, that having been conceived in piety 
and dissenting zeal, they are now bogged down in riches and 
respectability, have become secularized and given to the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. It is at this point that objection to his treatment legiti- 
mately arises. This is not, after all, history: it is propaganda, and 
propaganda, even if written sincerely for the cause of enlighten- 
ment and liberalism, is just as much propaganda as though writ- 
ten by the most devious defender of any of the institutions Mr. 
Mecklin finds socially reprehensible. 

The danger in this sort of thing is simply that, the issues being 
conceived in terms relevant to the problems and the assumptions 
of this day and age, the issues of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are violently forced to masquerade in the same terms. 
This is the trap into which Mr. Mecklin falls heels over head. 
The thesis of the book, and the unfolding of the story, is set 
forth in the jargon of the academic sociologist. He declares that 
“the concrete content” of a dissenting creed is determined by 
“cultural conditions” or the “cultural situation”; sects are, 
sociologically speaking, believers in “utopia,” whereas a state 
church “ tends to rationalize the ideal in the form of an ideology ”; 
monastic orders in the Middle Ages “ were really specialized in- 
stitutional forms for capitalizing the ascetic and dissenting spirit 
within the church”; heresy develops when a group within a 
church suffers from what “ would be characterized by the Freud- 
ians as ‘ frustration,’ ” whereupon leaders arise who “ rationalize” 
this feeling of maladjustment “ by means of slogans drawn from 
the Bible or philosophical formulas that look to the attainment 
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of the freedom necessary to the satisfaction of the defeated urges”; 
and finally the Puritans came to New England carrying with 
them — they would be delighted to learn —“ the deeply ingrained 
religious stereotypes of this more or less abnormal period of 
English history.” 

Phrases of this sort may be pregnant with significance to Mr. 
Mecklin; the difficulty with them is that they are at best the pe- 
culiar locutions of certain forms of twentieth-century discourse. 
When they are used as handles to describe or analyze the thought 
of other eras, they become completely external; they lead to an 
utter disregard of the actual terms in which issues were seen or 
felt before our enlightened times. Mr. Mecklin, in other words, 
uses as the criteria of seventeenth-century religious life the ter- 
minology of modern sociology, and drops out of all consideration 
the element of change, evolution, or permutation of the human 
mind. “ American dissent” lumps seventeenth-century Puritan- 
ism with eighteenth-century evangelicalism, because both resulted, 
from the sociological point of view, in certain “ cultural correla- 
tives,” i.e., sects. He finds, for example, that the New England 
leaders were “constantly tortured” by a realization of their in- 
consistency: they were in agony because their intolerance clashed 
with “the earlier dissenting tradition” they had brought from 
England; John Cotton struggled in vain to clothe “ his essentially 
illiberal ideas” in the garments of “seventeenth-century liberal- 
ism.” As we view the matter from the vantage point of to-day, we 
may declare, if we wish to waste time in talking, that Puritan 
divines ought to have been tortured by this sense of inconsistency; 
it so happens that in their program all such problems were per- 
fectly solved. Until new elements appeared in their intellectual 
life, there was neither liberalism nor illiberalism in the Puritans’ 
view; there was simply truth or error. The connotations which 
now invest such words as “ liberalism ” and “a sane social ethics” 
are what we must live by, but they are utterly irrelevant to the 
central concerns of Puritan existence. 

Indeed, it seems that, whether Mr. Mecklin is quite aware of 
it, the real object of his attack is not American “ dissent” but the 
peculiar form of Protestant piety that resulted from the 
eighteenth-century evangelical movement. Though he inserts five 
chapters on the history of New England to furnish forth the table 
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of horrors charged to priestcraft—here going over again the 
ground of Brooks Adams's Emancipation of Massachusetts — the 
main burden of his song is a condemnation of what he calls 
the “ dissenting-revivalistic type of piety.” This he attacks for its 
anti-intellectualism, its emotional obscurantism, because it sad- 
dled upon America “a load of naive primitive realism, effectively 
checked the sane and critical attitude of the eighteenth century, 
suffused superstition with an odor of sanctity, and gave to a crude 
supernaturalism a new lease of life.” Contrasted with this, even 
to Mr. Mecklin, Puritanism appears to have some charms. Though 
he spends pages indicting the Puritan leaders for excluding 
“ the humanistic Elizabethan tradition ” and “ the great legal 
traditions of Magna Charta and the Common Law” — which, 
apparently, they submerged beneath “ the medieval trappings of 
a theocracy ” — though he finds that Cotton’s thought is confined 
within a “ narrow theological setting,” still as compared with the 
Methodists the Puritans at any rate possessed a “ dignity and sense 
of civic responsibility.” Though the cultural continuity of the 
Bay State enabled her to maintain intolerance and self-satisfied 
provincialism, it also “ enabled her to make unique contributions 
to national culture in education, literature, and civic life.” 

In all such floundering discussion, Mr. Mecklin assumes that a 
s€ct is a sect, that it is more or less to be blamed and reproached for 
the extent to which it was not liberal and rational, and that no 
consideration of the whole intellectual background need be en- 
tertained. No consideration need be had, for instance, of the 
union of the political and religious realms which was everywhere 
the objective of theorists in the early seventeenth century, nor of 
the complete divorcement of those very realms in eighteenth- 
century thought, making inevitable the subjectivity of the evan- 
gelicals. All churches alike are to-day to be laughed off the scene 
because “ultimate social issues are now no longer approached 
from the point of view of religion.” They are not, but the point 
is that in some centuries they were approached in no other 
fashion. This may legitimately raise the question of how much 
of an anachronistic survival contemporary Protestant institutions 
are, but that does not give us the right as historians to find those 
institutions at their inception guilty of either illiberality or ob- 
scurantism because they approached social issues in terms of the 
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divine will or Christian morality. The simple fact is that there 
did not at that time happen to exist any sociologists to explain 
that all they were doing amounted to rationalizing frustrations 
or transplanting stereotypes. If any realities exist behind the dis- 
guise of Mr. Mecklin’s phraseology, those realities were faced and 
handled, by no means with perfect skill, but with a measure of 
intelligence and wisdom under conceptions proper to the intel- 
lectual life in the days in which Protestant churches were born. 
And fully to understand such intelligence and wisdom as there 
was then is, I suspect, to understand that their conceptions are 
by their very nature impossible of translation into the glib jargon 
of modern social science. 

Yet, if the vessel of Mr. Mecklin comes to grief from the Scylla 
of antipathy to modern Protestant institutions, Mr. Sweet's less 
venturesome craft is almost cast away on the Charybdis of defense 
and palliation. His book, indeed, might almost seem to be an 
unconscious and involuntary justification of Mr. Mecklin’s cen- 
tral contention that the course of history has involved the evan- 
gelical churches in such material prosperity and power that they 
have become imperceptibly transformed into worldly and unspir- 
itualized corporations. In speaking of the Methodist organizations 
during the post-Civil War decades, Mr. Sweet says that “ the most 
serious problem faced by American Methodism as a whole at this 
time was its rapidly increasing wealth”; he quotes the solution 
that John Wesley had propounded in anticipation of just such 
an eventuality, that Methodists should gain all they can, save all 
they can, and give all they can, and comments sadly that though 
this worked in some instances, many Methodists “ forgot to apply 
the third part of the formula.” Mr. Sweet’s history, it is to be 
presumed, has the sanction of the church itself, since the Book 
Concern publishes it; one can hardly help feeling, therefore, that 
in the last hundred pages Mr. Sweet is pulling his punches, and 
even applying the brakes to his sense of humor, for he lets pass 
with merely the reflection “ incongruous as it may now seem,” the 
fact that in 1917 a national war council of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church was formed and placed under the department of evan- 
gelism of the board of home missions and church extension. 

But it is in the earlier half of the book, where there are no 
occasions for unspoken reservations in Mr. Sweet’s mind, that his 
work has warmth, insight, and movement. It is obvious that to 
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him the rude days of the first Methodists have all the charm of 
apostolic times; he chronicles them with sympathy and respect; 
his history is not over-detailed, but eminently readable and accu- 
rate. He propounds no theories of interpretation, sociological or 
otherwise; he simply presents the outlines of development, and 
he lets the men speak for themselves by good quotation from their 
own ringing utterances. At the very end, uneasy as he is before 
the present plight of the church, he encourages himself by raising 
his eyes to the majestic figures of Coke and Asbury: “ when we 
grow heartsick because of a place-hunting and selfish ministry, 
or because of a narrow and bigoted lay leadership, we may glory 
in the unselfish life of many a Saint Francis of days gone by.” 

If simple, unpretentious presentation of religious history or re- 
ligious leaders for popular consumption be desired, the little book 
of Mr. Laver on John Wesley is an eminently successful work. 
In straight-forward, lively style he tells the eventful life of Wesley 
in the compass of 160 pages, summarizing succinctly the contro- 
versial matters, blinking no difficulties and yet resorting neither 
to attack nor defense. The facts of Wesley's incredible relations 
with still more incredible women are told without circumlocu- 
tions, yet with perfect restraint. One trembles to think what the 
amateur psychoanalyst might have perpetrated in expounding 
these hysterical affairs. Mr. Laver makes no pretensions to new 
discoveries, he is writing at best a brief handbook; yet in a few 
concise paragraphs he puts the evangelical movement into a 
rough but intelligently perceived relation with its age: “ The 
Methodist movement was but the religious aspect of a much 
larger impulse, already visible in literature in the early work of 
Richardson, to become obvious to the world in the writings of 
Rousseau.” Scholars have yet to work out in full detail the precise 
truth of this statement, but in the attitude it conveys, with all 
that it implies as to the necessity for knowledge of the period in 
general and for sensitive understanding of the movement in its 
own terms and its own aspirations, in the frame of mind that lies 
back of Mr. Laver’s remark, is an indication of the spirit in which 
the enlightened student must approach the problem of religious 
history. 

Perry MILLER. 
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The First Year of the American Revolution. By Allen French. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. 

xi, 795- $6.00.) 

In view of the length, the fullness, and the impressive documen- 
tation of this careful study, it would seem at first glance idle, 
even presumptuous, to criticize it on the ground of inadequacy. 
Yet it can scarcely be gainsaid that the title is misleading. If the 
purpose of Mr. French’s work is to present a broad and well- 
rounded survey of events in America during the twelve months 
following April 19, 1775, the attempt has not been entirely success- 
ful. In the source materials bearing on military history and on 
general developments in New England, the author is thoroughly 
at home; and he has used to great advantage the contents of 
various British archives. But with the materials for the other 
colonies he is, perhaps unavoidably, less familiar. This in itself 
is no ground for reproach; but the result is that his book, though 
professing to be a general history, accords to events in New Eng- 
land a prominence disproportionate even to the outstanding 
part played by this region in the revolutionary drama of 1775. 

There were, after all, as Mr. French clearly recognizes, many 
things of vital importance happening in America in those months 
besides the military operations; and the social cleavages, the dis- 
ruption of the normal pattern of community life, and the gradual 
emergence of revolutionary state and local governments are as 
interesting in the districts lying west and south of the Hudson as 
in New England. Though the author summarizes these develop- 
ments competently in occasional chapters, he evidently feels much 
less interest in them than in the corresponding processes within 
the eastern colonies. In consequence, his descriptions of events 
in the middle and southern regions lack the vividness of the other 
chapters. An interesting example of this fact is the brevity with 
which the confusion in New York is summarized (380) in virtually 
one page; whereas the changes in Boston during the siege are 
recounted in elaborate and picturesque detail. Had the author 
distributed his attention geographically with more impartiality, 
he would not have been guilty of even so minor a slip as the asser- 
tion (140) that the assembly of New York was the only one in 
the thirteen colonies to vote early in 1775 to petition the king 
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and memorialize parliament independently of the continental 
congress. So far as an appeal to parliament is concerned, this may 
be the case; but the assembly of New Jersey, as is recorded in the 
chief printed source for the early revolutionary history of that 
colony (New Jersey Archives, First Series, x, 576) , sent a separate 
petition to the king at about the same time as New York, on the 
suggestion of Governor Franklin. 

Except for this objection of disproportionate emphasis in what 
professes to be a general work, little exception can be taken to 
either the choice or the handling of material by the author. As 
a full account of the stirring events — particularly on the military 
side —in New England, and of the difficult processes of building 
up an American army and reorganizing civil life, the book leaves 
little to be desired. The obscure question of the origin and organi- 
zation of the first besieging forces, and the problems which later 
confronted Washington in his task of creating a continental army 
are thoroughly investigated. The difficulties which New England 
cantankerousness and individualism threw in the way of setting 
up an efficient military machine are stated at length, and no 
halo of false patriotism is permitted to obscure the features of 
the hard-bitten men who, for all their inexperience and ineffi- 
ciency, succeeded surprisingly in keeping Gage’s army cooped up 
in Boston. With fullness and fairness Mr. French depicts the 
personalities and characters of the leaders on either side of the 
controversy. Although there will doubtless be some points of 
disagreement in these portraits, and although, as in the case of 
Admiral Graves (349-351) , it may be objected that certain details 
might well have been excluded as irrelevant, the characterizations 
are, as a rule, penetrating. 

With commendable success, the author has sought to remain 
scrupulously free of prejudice. One may regret the occurrence of 
such a jarring echo of World-War propaganda as the reference 
to German “ Frightfulness” (403). One may be startled and 
amused by the difficult logic of a sentence on the preceding page: 
“ Of the Caughnawaga tribe in 1775, all the chiefs were of English 
blood —a proof of the fascination of the life, of the superiority 
of white blood.” And numerous readers will certainly take vigor- 
ous exception to an assertion on the third page: “ The theory 
that all wars rise from economic conditions does not hold in regard 
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to the Revolution. American resistance sprang only from political 
oppression.” Yet in his handling of his material, Mr. French has 
maintained an objective attitude towards Whig and Tory, Ameri- 
can and Englishman, and his judgments are temperate. 

The style is competent and improves as the book progresses. 
Whereas the earlier chapters display some tendency towards 
heaviness as a consequence of being almost overloaded with quota- 
tion and incident, the material is much better absorbed in a later 
stage, and the chapters on “ American Beginnings on the Sea” 
and on the Canadian campaign are especially well written. There 
is a bibliography of a fullness commensurate with the general 
high standard of scholarship in the book. The First Year of the 
American Revolution is a dependable and valuable contribution 
to the historical literature of New England. 


CHARLES LEONARD LUNDIN. 


Calamy Revised. Being a Revision of Edmund Calamy’s Account 
of the Ministers and Others Ejected and Silenced, 1660-1662. 
By A. G. Matthews. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1934. Pp. 
Ixxiii, 603. $13.50.) 

Edmund Calamy’s Account of the Ministers, Lecturers . . . 
Ejected or Silenced has long been a mine of information for his- 
torians, biographers, and students of Puritanism in England and 
in this country. His imperfect method, his prejudices, and his in- 
ability to search certain records, however, left disappointing gaps 
in all the various editions of his book, including Palmer’s revision 
of it. Mr. Matthews now prints not a new edition but “a supple- 
ment to the original ” —a volume of six hundred pages in which, 
alphabetically arranged, are to be found brief notes on ejected or 
silenced non-conformists, supplying a mass of information not 
contained in Calamy. The compiler of this new work has used an 
imposing list of manuscript and printed sources, and offers the 
scholar a book which brings the indispensable Calamy up to date 
and also in and for itself stands as a biographical compendium of 
absolutely first-rate importance. 

Many New Englanders appear in these pages, and a convenient 
test for the usefulness of Mr. Matthews’s work is to examine the 
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extent he goes beyond not only Calamy but such careful toilers 
as Sibley in treating some of the same men. To use Benjamin 
Woodbridge as an example, the date of his going to Newbury, 
Berkshire, appears here and not in Sibley; and Matthews gives 
details of offices held by him in England, mentions a prosecution 
against him, supplies the name of his wife, and includes other 
facts concerning his English career, data none of which are found 
in Sibley. In the case of Increase Mather there is here a reference 
to his having preached at Ballyscullion, in Londonderry, though 
his son’s Parentator and his own autobiography say nothing of it. 
Inevitably the material in this volume is highly condensed and 
much abbreviated, but to compare almost any one of the entries 
with anything hitherto available in any one place is to realize at 
once how useful an addition to the resources of the scholar Mr. 
Matthews has made. As the book is used by students it is likely to 
clear up more than one biographical riddle, and even its very 
brief references to sources are sure to extend the knowledge of 
American scholars not familiar with all the English manuscripts 
and books in which are hidden bits of material about a few New 
Englanders. Most of the figures listed are, to be sure, not colonists 
at all, but there are many cross-links between English and Ameri- 
can Puritans, and some of the correspondents and friends of men 
who flourished over here can by the aid of this book be identified, 
and some of their connections with brethren overseas are now 
made clear for the first time. 

In his introduction Mr. Matthews gives an admirable historical 
survey of the circumstances of the “ ejecting” and “ silencing” of 
the non-conformists as well as a valuable discussion of Calamy’s 
merits, faults, and the character of his work in its various editions. 

The price of this book seems exorbitant, even considering its 
specialized character, but even if it were more expensive it could 
not be passed by by scholars of the seventeenth century. It trebles 
the value of a set of Calamy, and it goes in certain fields well be- 
yond anything offered by any other similar reference book. Its 
data concern, to be sure, primarily students of non-conformity and 
ecclesiastical history and biography, but much of the material, 
nowhere else in print, is important as well for any one, what- 
ever his specialty, who is busied at all with the lives, doings, and 
writings of Englishmen and New Englanders in the seventeenth 
century. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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The Early Days of Joel Barlow, a Connecticut Wit . . . His Life 
and Works from 1754 to 1787. By Theodore Albert Zunder. Yale 
Studies in English, Volume Lxxxiv. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 320. Paper bound, $2.00; cloth 
bound, $2.50.) 


Generally regarded as the most original of the “ Hartford Wits,” 
Joel Barlow earned the right to that distinction largely after he 
had left the sphere of their influence. His life abroad from 1788 
to 1805, was a brilliant miscellany of achievement in diplomacy, 
letters, and business enterprise. Upon his return to America, he 
added new lustre to his name by establishing himself near Wash- 
ington as a patron of the humanities. In 1812 he was sent abroad 
to negotiate with Napoleon regarding American prisoners, but he 
died, before completing his mission, near Cracow. By his defection 
from Federalism he had long since incurred the reproaches of 
his old associates, but by his ranging abilities he had laid the 
basis for an international reputation even greater than his friends 
had prophesied for him when as a Connecticut wit he had sought 
subscriptions for his epic poem, The Vision of Columbus. Bar- 
low’s glamorous career Theodore A. Zunder is engaged in record- 
ing in full. In the meantime the results of the first part of Dr. 
Zunder’s study are available in a volume entitled The Early Days 
of Joel Barlow. 

The early days of Barlow were troubled. He was a man of tre- 
mendous energy, but it was long before he secured a leverage on 
life. Born the son of a Connecticut farmer, educated at Dartmouth 
and Yale, he began life with no very good worldly prospects but 
with strong ambitions. Convinced on scanty evidence that Barlow 
might become a great poet, his family and friends aided and 
abetted him during his disillusioning campaign to find adequate 
patronage. Discovering that Connecticut business men were only 
slightly interested in “the play of genius,” Barlow, now secretly 
engaged to be married, accepted a post as an army chaplain. In 
1781 he was married to Ruth Baldwin, between whom and Barlow 
passed some of the most delightful love-letters in American liter- 
ary annals. Settling in Hartford shortly afterward, Barlow tried his 
hand successively as printer, publisher, editor, stationer, and law- 
yer. Ultimately the unremitting zeal of the poet (who had val- 
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iantly continued to compose couplets throughout eight difficult 
years) and the codperation of his friends brought about the 
publication of The Vision of Columbus, a poem which, although 
no longer regarded as great, established Barlow as a first-rate 
American poet in 1787. 

Dr. Zunder’s study of the years of Barlow's probation and first 
triumph is an exceedingly competent factual record. The author 
has assembled a great deal of unpublished material which has 
enabled him to present for the first time a detailed and accurate 
narrative of the life of Barlow to 1787. Especially valuable are 
the chapters on Barlow’s career at Yale and his chaplaincy. The 
principal defect of the book is that the author's insistence on de- 
tailed fact tends to blur the reader’s perspective. It is to be hoped 
that when Dr. Zunder resumes the gay-colored chronicle of Bar- 
low’s life, he will allow himself a freer hand. One also hopes 
that some day he will see fit to publish a bundle of the Barlow- 
Baldwin letters. 


ALEXANDER Cowle. 


The Money Supply of the American Colonies Before 1720. By 
Curtis P. Nettels. University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, Number 20. (Madison, Wisconsin. 1934. 
Pp. 300.) 

Professor Nettels has written a definitive book on an important 
subject. He has made excellent use of all available sources of in- 
formation, and has profited especially from his examination of 
the colonial office papers in the Public Record Office. The con- 
tents of the book are broader than the title indicates, for Professor 
Nettels. makes important contributions to the subject of the 
colonial balance of payments and to our knowledge of early 
imperialistic policy. His discussion of the colonial policy in the 
seventeenth century is especially welcome to-day as a reminder 
that empire free trade envisaged by the Beaverbrook-Baldwin 
coalition has its roots in the colonial policy of the seventeenth 
century. Readers who find renewed interest in monetary pallia- 
tives, will find chapters eight to ten especially helpful, while 
those who are interested in the balance of payments and colonial 
policy should consult chapters two to five. 
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In a detailed discussion of the balance of payments of the 
southern colonies, Professor Nettels incorporates innumerable 
hitherto-unknown facts, which throw new light on the manner 
in which a favorable merchandise balance was offset by debits 
on invisible (shipping, merchandising services, slaves purchased) 
account (48-56) . He also uncovers new materials concerning the 
balance of payments of the northern colonies, which were not 
embarrassed by an excess of imports over exports to England, 
various invisible credits being available (76-85) . 

In the monetary discussions the most significant additions are 
made in the chapters devoted to competitive devaluation, the 
origins of paper money, and the use of commodity money. Profes- 
sor Nettels’s discussion of competitive devaluation is, however, 
marred to some extent by the careless use of the term inflation 
and by his practice of assuming, without adequate evidence, that 
prices respond to devaluation (229-233). In their struggle to 
obtain an amount of metallic money adequate to assure themselves 
a monetary economy, the colonists naturally set higher and higher 
shilling prices on the piece-of-eight, thus inviting sellers of money 
(buyers of goods) to dispose of their coins in their, i.e. the most 
favorable, market. These acts of devaluation — raising the shil- 
ling price of a given weight of metal is devaluation — are not in 
themselves acts of inflation, as our author asserts, even in a mone- 
tary economy, and it is sheer nonsense to label as inflationary an 
attempt to introduce a monetary economy by putting high values 
on metallic coins. It may, however, be said that once a monetary 
régime is established, the probability of inflation following de- 
valuation would have been greater under colonial conditions 
than under those prevalent to-day. The colonial merchant, un- 
like the merchant of to-day, was a metallist at heart and demanded 
for his wares a given weight of silver; therefore, a rise in the shill- 
ing price of an ounce of silver was likely to be accompanied by a 
corresponding marking-up of the prices of his wares. Fortunately, 
that is not the case with the merchant of to-day: he thinks in 
terms of dollars, aud a rise in the price of an ounce of gold from 
twenty to thirty-five doilars is not a signal for a corresponding 
rise in his price-lists. 

Despite this criticism and others that a limitation of space 
prevents the reviewer from presenting, this book is an important 
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addition to the literature and will be of great value to historians 
and to those economists who seek in history a solution to numerous 
perplexing problems that confront the world to-day. 


S. E. Harris. 


Goin’ Fishin’. The Story of the Deep-Sea Fishermen of New Eng- 
land. By Wesley George Pierce. Illustrated by the Author. 
(Salem: The Marine Research Society. 1934. Pp. 323. $5.00.) 


Of all the different lines of maritime activity in New England, 
off-shore fishing is the most difficult about which to find accurate 
information. Whaling and the clipper ships and the privateers 
have a five-foot shelf apiece. Wasson and Colcord have put the 
humble coasters into literature, but the fishermen proper have 
furnished more material for fiction than for history. Mr. Pierce’s 
book, even more than James B. Connolly's Book of the Gloucester 
Fishermen, is by a man who knows fishing as a fisherman; the 
author tells what he has learned by experience since the year 
1881, when he went hand-lining for cod to the Western Bank on 
his father’s schooner Lady Elgin out of Southport, Maine. His 
clear and accurate description of the different sorts of off-shore 
fishing — deck hand-lining and dory hand-lining for cod, mackerel 
jigging and purse seining, cod and halibut trawling on George’s 
Bank; gill net fishing; swordfishing, etc. — is enlivened by anec- 
dote and snatches of dialogue. He has a remarkably accurate ear 
for the clipped, tangy speech of the Maine coast on which he grew 
up. Here is the sort of thing that makes his book a delight to read: 


At eight o'clock father hove ‘er to and tried for fish, and in a 
few minutes raised some mackerel, but they didn’t bite very well 
and the crew had “ pickin’ fishin’” all day and caught only seven 
barrels. 

After supper they hoisted the jib, swung off, jibed over, then 
set the stays’! and gaff-tops’l and the skipper turned the wheel over 
to the watch saying: “ Keep her no’no’theast! ” 

“ No’no’theast, Sir,” replied the man at the wheel. 

When the skipper turned in at nine o'clock that night he said to 
the man on watch, “ Pass the word along to give me a call at twelve 
o'clock!” 

“ Aye, aye, Sirl” replied the man. 
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When the skipper was called at midnight, he went on deck, and 
looked around and satisfying himself they were off Bonaventura 
Island, the light bearing west by north, and the distance about 
six miles, he took the wheel and sent the man for’ard to tend the 
jib sheet, saying, “ We'll tack ship!” 

When the Archer came about, he said: “ Make the tail-rope fast 
to wind’ard, we'll jog until morning! ” 

He then went below and turned in again. 

The next morning after breakfast, the skipper said: “ We'll 
heave to an’ try for fish! Ben, throw some toll-bait! ” 

Ben did as he was told, and also threw out one of the skipper’s 
lines which had an old bait on the jig. As he was clearing the 
second line from the cleat under the rail he heard the line which 
was out “snap and sing,” and instantly knew the reason for there 
was a large mackerel on it. Quickly grabbing the line, he hauled 
the fish in and flipped him over the rail on deck, saying as he did 
so: “ Skipper, they're here. Gosh! he bit savage as a meat-axel ” 


It must not be thought, however, that Goin’ Fishin’ is but a 
string of fish stories. The book is packed full of solid information, 
on fish, fishermen, fishing-schooners, methods, and customs. Many 
time-honored practices that have gone with the passing of sail, 
such as choosing watches by “thumbing the bucket,” are here 
rescued from oblivion. Mr. Pierce is an artist with the pen as 
well as with words. He has lavishly illustrated Goin’ Fishin’ with 
his own sketches of vessels and gear; and with photographs of 
some of the latest Gloucester fishing schooners. 

As I am writing this review, news comes that the last of the 
all-sail Gloucestermen, the Elsie, has gone down off Sable Island. 
It is sad to think that we shall see no more of this latest, and in 
many ways most beautiful fleet of working sailing vessels that 
ever put out of New England harbors. The modern craze for 
speed, enemy to many good things in life, has done away with 
sail in the American fishing industry; and, by the usual paradox 
of industrialism, has made it more difficult than ever before to 
obtain fresh fish. For many years the stump-rigged hulks of 
former schooners, propelled by Diesel motors, will mark the 
transition from sail to power; and a few of them may be re-rigged 
to make a so-called fishermen’s race. But the glorious sight of a 
whole fleet of fishermen swooping down on a spot where mackerel 
are schooling, or winging it for market, is now as much a thing 
of the past as the clipper ship. — 

S. E. Morison. 
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Captain John Underhill: Gentleman Soldier of Fortune. By 
Lieutenant Colonel L. Effingham De Forest and Anne Law- 
rence De Forest (New York: The De Forest Publishing Com- 
pany. Privately Printed. 1934. Pp. vi, 104. Edition of 75, copies. 
None for sale) . 

Shortly before he was banished from Massachusetts, Cap- 
tain John Underhill wrote: “. . . if you would know the gar- 
den of New England, then must you glance your eye upon 
Hudson's river. . . .” These words were not intended as advice 
to his children, but the shrewd captain’s descendants have not 
strayed far from the Hudson’s mouth. There they have cultivated 
the garden with profit, formed (in 1891) the Underhill Society 
of America, and, within the last few years, privately published 
at least five books' about the captain, his forebears, and his 
descendants. 

Of these books, the latest is the volume under review and it is, 
in many ways, the best. This is not to say that the De Forests 
have done more monumental research than the others. Indeed, 
they cheerfully confess (2) that they have borrowed heavily from 
the original researches of Morrison, Shelley, and Frost. They have 
used the obvious printed sources; they have incorporated in sur- 
prisingly brief and very readable form the chief results of other re- 
searchers; but, unlike their predecessors, they have not suppressed 
or attempted to excuse Captain Underhill’s moral lapses and po- 
litical inconstancies. 

Few family biographers realize so well the authors’ hope “ to 
present a full portrait of the old soldier, without magnifying or 
minimizing his virtues and certainly without concealing his very 
real defects.” Accordingly, they relate what is known about Un- 


1 J. H. Morrison, The Underhills of Warwickshire (Cambridge, 1932) ; 
Mrs. Josephine C. Frost, Editor, Underhill Genealogy, 4 volumes (New York, 
1932) ; Henry C. Shelley, John Underhill . . . (New York, 1932); D. H. and 
F. J. Underhill, The Underhill Burying Ground (New York. Published 1926, 
released 1932). All these were published privately under the auspices of the 
Underhill Society of America. The fifth book, which is the volume under re- 
view, is published privately but by different sponsors. Expensively published, 
well printed by the Argus Press at Albany, this biography of John Underhill 
has been prepared for one of his descendants and has appeared separately in 
advance of a larger work (Atterbury and Allied Families) of which it is to be 
a part. 
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derhill’s early Dutch career, mention his semi-literacy, give a 
good account of his part in the early military activities of the 
Bay Colony, recall that his Antinomian “ spirit of Revelation 
came to him as he was drinking a pipe of Tobacco,” repeat Win- 
throp’s tale of the captain’s now jaunty, now blubbering, con- 
fession of adultery, explain Underhill’s vacillations at Dover, and 
narrate his Connecticut-New Amsterdam opportunist exploits 
with humorous appreciation. On pages 46-48, the De Forests ef- 
fectually destroy the argument advanced by B. F. Thompson’s 
History of Long Island and elsewhere that Underhill’s adultery 
was only theoretical (through lustful looks) by showing that the 
materials upon which this argument has been based are purely 
fictional, derived from a novel, The Algerine Captive, published 
in 1797 by Royall Tyler. 

Yet the De Forests’ portrait of Underhill is photographic, not 
discriminating; the account narrative, not critical. For example, 
it is accurate but hardly meaningful to say (89) that Underhill 
held offices and performed “ useful and valuable” services for 
seven colonial governments, was arrested by four of them, and 
banished by three. Why the captain’s public services were so much 
in demand in spite of repeated public disciplinary measures 
against him, the nature of those services, and the character of the 
man himself — all these subjects need further elucidation. 


RAYMOND P. STEARNS. 


Recollections of Seventy Years. By His Eminence, William, Car- 
dinal O’Connell. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 382. $3.50.) 

In many ways this is a remarkable book, both for its virtues 
and its faults. Viewed from one angle, it contains all the amiable 
qualities of the “success story,” the sort of record with which 
every American had ample opportunity to become familiar before 
October, 1929— Otto Kahn, for instance, the office-boy who 
stamped letters so carefully that he built a palace on Fifth 
Avenue and sat in a box at the opera. No person rises from a 
school-boy of Lowell to a prince of the church without industry, 
shrewdness, and ambition, and, it may be added, without pro- 
voking envy and hatred, even among his own people.’ It is only 


1 See the New Republic for January 23, 1935- 
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the black Protestants who believe that there are no deep divisions 
as to persons and policies within the huge circumference of the 
Roman Catholic church. Careful readers of this book can not fail 
to observe that its author by no means overlooked such thorns 
and pitfalls as beset his pious path. Now that “ the battle of life 
is nearly over,” the cardinal has relaxed a little to indulge him- 
self with the pleasures of a memory which goes back seventy-four 
years. As might be supposed, the level light of sun-down makes 
the best of the landscape of the past. 

This past has been filled with adventure and variety. Born the 
youngest of eleven children, left fatherless at the age of four, in 
the care of a mother to whom he pays full deference of devotion, 
William O’Connell grew up as a pupil in the public schools of the 
dreary mill-town of Lowell. According to him, all those of 
“ Catholic faith and Irish names” lived in an “ atmosphere of 
fear,” for the women who taught in those schools were “ without 
the slightest understanding of a child’s mind and heart, and with 
a suspicion and distrust of everything Catholic.” Even the truth 
of English history was denied the little pupils: “ Mary Tudor 
was a target for endless vilification and scorn; and Elizabeth, the 
bastard of Anne Boleyn, was exalted upon a pedestal of glory.” 
More than once, it may be noted, does the author refer casually 
to the uncanonical circumstances of the birth of Queen Elizabeth, 
who if not the daughter of Henry VIII was undoubtedly the 
grand-daughter of Henry VII. If the cardinal’s memory is to be 
relied on, it was only the unsuccessful endeavor to deprive one 
James Sullivan of a medal for scholarship which put an end to 
“the petty anti-Catholic spirit of the schools of Lowell.” 

As the mills prospered and the Irish poured in, they were 
“ herded in a quarter of the town and told to stay there, like the 
Jews in the Ghetto.” No mill-town of New England, with its 
ten-hour working day, could have been a very pleasant place 
to live in, even for the wage-slave sons and daughters of Yankee 
farmers. French and Irish Catholics at this very day do not live 
together in New England so happily as their priests must desire. 
Much of the misfortune which the cardinal can not forget was 
peculiar neither to the treatment of his people nor the land they 
moved into: the mischief and mischance were rooted in a harsh 
system of labor and the hateful superstition of differences be- 
tween nations and races. 
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Growing up a stranger in a strange land, the boy who was 
called “ Paddy” and “ Papist” became the father to the man. 
The constant posture of defending his people and his faith is an 
embarrassment to those good citizens who can like, or dislike, a 
man without ever stopping to think of him as an Irishman or a 
Catholic. While it can not be denied that the charge of a certain 
kind of social ostracism is not a matter of imagination, and that 
New England is now reaping the political whirlwind of that folly, 
it is painful to remark how carefully a man of charm and cultiva- 
tion and great dignity has chosen to remember the spiteful un- 
friendliness of stupidity. The great shepherd of the Irish and the 
Catholics of Boston has lived long and honorably enough to put 
some accidents of life beneath his contempt. 

Until he was graduated from high school, William O’Connell 
had hardly ever left the city of his birth. In September, 1876, he 
entered St. Charles’s College, in Maryland, where he first came 
into refreshing contact with Americans not of New England. 
Five years later, he was graduated from Boston College and 
entered the American College at Rome, where he was ordained 
a priest in 1884. Eleven years later, he returned to Rome to be- 
come rector of that college; in 1901, he was appointed bishop of 
Portland, Maine; in 1905, the pope sent him to Japan as spe- 
cial envoy to the court of the mikado. By 1907, he was arch- 
bishop of Boston, and in November, 1911, Pius X signalized the 
trust and favor he enjoyed with the gift of the red hat. The nar- 
rative of this noticeable progress from honor to honor is pervaded 
with the feeling of an abiding confidence in the providence of 
God. Contact with people and experience of places are described 
with the self-assurance of a man who knows that he has made the 
most of them. At a time when no one seems ashamed of putting 
anything in print, it would be captious of any one to take excep- 
tion to such statements as used to be reserved for obituaries. “ For 
while he lived,” this cardinal seems to say with King David, 
“he counted himself an happy man; and so long as thou doest 
well unto thyself, men will speak good of thee.” ? 

Readers of this autobiography will find in it many good reasons 
for the happy heart of its triumphant author. During his lifetime, 
he has seen that church to which he has devoted his career stead- 


2 The Book of Common Prayer (1929) , 400-401: Psalm xxix: 18. 
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ily increase in numbers, in wealth, and in prestige. Four popes, 
with their industry, their integrity, and their ability have raised 
the papacy to a position where it divides with the presidency of 
the United States the honor of the greatest office on earth. Poland 
has been established as a child of the church; in Italy the peevish 
feud of sixty years has been eliminated, and the court of the 
Vatican City is crowded with the ambassadors of sovereign states. 
Holland and Scotland, once hot-beds of rebellion, are in process 
of recapture, and the more tender-minded even of the socially 
and intellectually elect among the disinherited Protestants are 
returning to the fold. The archbishopric of Boston, too, has pros- 
pered. In all this there can be little to marvel at for those whose 
faith is commonly supposed to displace mountains. Yet, in spite 
of faith and good fortune, it is startling to find in this book no 
inkling of the spirit which tempted Dean Inge to wonder if faith 
does not make most of the mountains it has to remove. Perhaps 
wistful ways of thinking are the inevitable penalty for heresy or 
skepticism. 

From this book alone, it would be difficult to believe that Car- 
dinal O'Connell had ever found the ways of Providence in- 
scrutable. He has lived through a disastrous war from which his- 
torians of the future will probably date the beginning of the 
decline and fall of Europe. He has seen an able politician of his 
own faith unwisely succumb to the temptation of seeking and 
accepting a nomination for the presidency. Spain and Mexico 
have bullied and plundered his church, and Russia has openly 
challenged the very reason for its existence. Germany threatens 
an embrace of blood and thunder. No lay observer of the Orient 
finds it easy to believe that five hundred years of the extravagant 
devotion of thousands of missionaries have made any deep or 
lasting impression on the ancient “ faith and filth” of Asia. The 
cardinal has watched four popes and their courts close at hand: 
Pecci, Sarto, della Chiesa, and Ratti, and a discussion of their 
characters, and the story of the rise and fall of their various influ- 
ences comprise one of the most interesting and self-revelatory 
chapters of this book. Rome, the young rector of the American 
College was not slow in learning, was a city in which an eccle- 
siastic must walk warily. This capital of Christendom was as full 
of wicked gossip and sinuous self-seeking as Washington; yet the 
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American priest threaded its sacred labyrinth with a dexterity 
which he describes with obvious delight. A Merry del Val may 
retire to obscurity behind St. Peter’s to die sad and insignificant; 
but the cardinal-archbishop of Boston will not. 

The opulent optimism of this book is alarming. This distin- 
guished citizen of a great nation which is stricken with distress, 
and doubt, and confusion visits his most violent condemnation 
on those sensationally rich Americans who marry and live abroad 
— or used to. Fond of affecting the tone and manner of a primate 
of the United States, he has only to turn on his radio to hear one 
of the priests of his own church expertly playing the part of 
one of the most able rabble-rousers of his time. Proud possessor of 
every prize of his profession save the highest, he looks out on a 
world in which the last thing one is apt to learn of a man is his 
way of belief. In a church of organized bustle and balanced 
budgets, there is little room, it would seem, for the saints. Faith 
must be efficient. It would be idle to question this man’s secure 
sense of success — if he lived in a better world. Luckily for him, 
however, he is too industrious and happy to be altered by the evil 
of our days: if doubt defeats youth, it devastates old age. 


STEWART MITCHELL. 


Annals of a Happy Family. By Mary C. Robinson. (Concord, 
New Hampshire: Privately printed by the Rumford Press. 1933. 
Pp. 163. Limited edition of 50 numbered copies.) 

During the last few years the state of Maine has been well adver- 
tised to the world at large. Now and then, however, there appears 
a revealing work almost unseen for its very rarity. Such a one is 
Annals of a Happy Family. 

The book is, as Miss Robinson herself says, “a kind of auto- 
biography.” It is also, in a sense, a collection of thumb-nail biogra- 
phies of other members of the family, especially of the brothers, 
of whom so much — one who has heard and known of them feels 
—is left unsung. These three men led distinguished lives, all of 
them graduating from Bowdoin College with high honors, and 
two of them serving that institution with what seems to be equally 
high merit. Daniel Arthur Robinson, the oldest, was for years 
lecturer in medical ethics in the old Bowdoin Medical School and 
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even until the time of his death, I believe, was vice-president of 
the board of overseers of the college, an office now held by one of 
his nephews. Franklin Clement Robinson was chairman of thé 
department of chemistry at Bowdoin for over a generation. Walter 
A. Robinson was connected with the Boston Latin School for a 
considerable period of time. 

There is no doubt at all that the dominating personality in 
the family was the mother, Mary (Clement) Robinson. I knew 
her personally and, while my acquaintance with her was only 
casual, I may say that nothing in the chronicle gives the lie to my 
fond recollections. There was undoubtedly something rugged and 
deep about her character and strong and conquering in her 
physique that identified her with those pioneer women who went 
westward in covered wagons. 

Harrison Robinson, the father, appears as a kind of spiritual 
inheritor of Henry Thoreau and Bronson Alcott. I do not mean 
that he was a naturalist or that he had some of Alcott’s peculiar 
vagaries. He was a merrier man than either Thoreau or Alcott. 
While he was very practical in the things that he did, it was his 
most resourceful wife who worked the miracles of keeping the 
family going. In describing him in his younger years, Miss Robin- 
son quotes a little verse: “ A handsome man thou'll have, High 
head, bushy-haired, He'll keep thee brave.” 

Not college trained, Mary and Harrison Robinson valiantly 
and successfully strove to bring culture, knowledge, and wisdom 
to their children. In this respect they were like thousands of other 
Maine fathers and mothers, as Miss Chase shows in The Goodly 
Heritage. 

The book is written with a mixture of neighborliness and re- 
straint that is not surprising to one who knows the author. Of 
the brothers we read, “ They were reticent men who did not 
wear their hearts upon their sleeves.” And in the Annals the 
proprieties are observed and a characteristic reticence is main- 
tained. Yet there is nothing sombre in the style or labored in the 
narrative. There are paragraphs that sparkle with gaiety and 
humor and there are chapters that touch upon the historic, such 
as the one wherein the meeting with the future king of England 
is described. It is a fair question, however, whether one newly 
introduced to the family would find the book easy reading. But 
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this is obviously what it is not written for, and for the many 
relatives and other friends it is delightful reading. 

Miss Robinson’s former students would doubtless welcome a 
volume of reminiscences on latter school-days, which are hardly 
mentioned in these pages. Their teacher was for decades an in- 
structor in the Bangor schools, now teaching a little French, then 
teaching much English and Latin, and then, for a few years before 
her retirement, functioning as one of the first high-school deans 
in America. 

R. Wess Noyes. 


Documents of American History. Edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Crofts American History Series. (New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company. 1934. Pp. xxi, 450; 454. $4.00.) 

In almost nine hundred pages of text (set in 10-point type in 
double columns) Professor Commager presents 486 of the more 
important documents of American history. Each document, 
whether published in full or only in its most significant parts, 
contains an admirably concise and trenchant introductory note, 
together with relevant bibliographical notes and suggestions. In 
point of time they extend from “Privileges and Prerogatives 
Granted to Columbus” dated April 30, 1492, to the “ Anti-War 
Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation” ratified on June 15, 
1934- They include the fundamental charters, agreements, proc- 
lamations, petitions, laws, judicial decisions, treaties, speeches, 
and codes for the whole sweep of American history from Colum- 
bus to early 1934. The numbering of the documents is consecutive, 
although the entire work, for some reason which the reviewer can 
not fathom, is divided into two volumes and so paginated. An 
adequate index is supplied. It is remarkably free of errors in 
printing. 

The editor has rendered a signal service to all teachers and stu- 
dents in the field. It is, without question, the best book of its kind 
in the field of American history. It will find, and much deserves 
to find, rapid and wide adoption. A comparison of the present 
book with one of the best of previous collections will indicate its 
great scope. The third edition of William MacDonald’s Docu- 
mentary Source Book of American History, 1606-1926 presents 
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215, documents and contains, at a rough estimate, 320,000 words. 
Mr. Commager’s volume has more than twice the number of docu- 
ments, running to more than 680,000 words. It is to be hoped that 
it will reach a public beyond that of the class-room. If so, it will, as 
Dixon Ryan Fox, the editor of the series, suggests, “ go far to dis- 
solve the reputation of glib and careless volubility sometimes fixed 
upon our countrymen and supplant it with that of accuracy and 
security in historical statement.” 
FRANK MONAGHAN. 


The Narrow Land: Folk Chronicles of Old Cape Cod. By Eliza- 
beth Reynard. Illustrated. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1934. Pp. 326. $3.00.) 

Somewhere in the misty mid-region between legend and history 
lies the domain which Miss Reynard has taken for her own. Her 
Narrow Land, in fact, borders on more seas than the cape itself 
does. In the first place, there are out-and-out legends — simple 
stories by which the Indians explained the lop-sided appearance 
of fiddler crabs, the happy accident of drift whales, and the crea- 
tion of Nantucket and the Vineyard. Then, equally legendary, 
though sometimes regarded as fact, come the voyages of Leif 
Ericson and his brother to Cape Cod. Following these are em- 
broidered though substantially truthful accounts of such early 
and widely divergent cape figures as goodman Andrew Hallett 
and George Barlow, the marshal. And finally we have sheer his- 
tory, albeit imaginatively told, in the beautifully handled sketches 
of the Reverend Samuel Treat and the whimsical Dr. Abner 
Hersey. 

Such material, lively in itself, is still further enlivened by a 
generous smattering of tales of witchcraft, the best of which is 
the story that tells how the Reverend Thomas Walley and his 
daughter died from eating veal which Ralph Jones, the Quaker, 
had bewitched. Far more cheerful in its outcome is the adventure 
of Captain Sylvanus Rich and the red-slippered hag that rode 
him nightly over the rolling hills of Truro — witchcraft pure and 
simple which in less genial latitudes might have led to tragic 
proceedings in court. 

Ghost stories, too, abound, often, as in the case of Samuel 
Bellamy, linked to history by a natural unwillingness to let a 
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good story die if a little imagination will keep its characters walk- 
ing their former haunts, even on shadowy feet. The Bellamy 
episode, in fact, pure history at the core, has been elaborated by 
Miss Reynard’s industry in tracking down tradition into a tale 
reminiscent of Alfred Noyes’s Highwayman. Bellamy is not the 
only pirate whose exploits are chronicled in this volume; but, 
explain it if you can, authentic pirate tales are usually dull. Cap- 
tain Cyprian Southack’s unique voyage across the cape in a whale- 
boat is picturesquely told and solidly bolstered by documents 
from the pen of the captain himself — there is little but history 
here. 

What Miss Reynard has done, in short, is to write down all the 
tales that she has heard from old people on Cape Cod, and to cull 
from a wide variety of hidden sources some traditions that have 
been printed before. Then, to ballast such a press of canvas with 
the weight of history, she has added a goodly number of historical 
episodes and personalities. The result —foreordained when the 
book was conceived —is a valuable, and should be a popular, 
addition to the chronicles of New England. In view of this, nobody 
cares if Miss Reynard spells the Yarmouth Eldridges in the Chat- 
ham manner, calls the Winged Hunter and the Leading Wind 
Boston packets, or ascribes a mysterious death to John Kendrick, 
the navigator. She has done an important piece of work, for in 
another generation much that her book has perpetuated would 
have been lost for ever. 

Henry C. KItTTRepce. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Early American Jews. By Lee M. Friedman. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 238. $2.50.) 


In his first three chapters Mr. Friedman lists facts which he has 
uncovered on the Jews in Massachusetts before 1800, gives a 
thorough account of Judah Monis, and discusses the now gen- 
erally forgotten phylactery which was plowed up at Pittsfield in 
1815. Mr. Friedman states that the subject is simply his favorite 
hobby-horse, and indeed he proceeds in hobby-horse fashion, em- 
ploying sentence paragraphs which too frequently contain only a 
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date, a name, and a single fact. The reviewer was willing to dis- 
mount when he reached New York State. It is an ancient pre- 
rogative of hobby-horse riders to go where they will, and Mr. 
Friedman has chosen to neglect the very interesting Rhode 
Island Jews, by far the most important group in New England. 
Nor has he more than touched upon the subject of Puritan writ- 
ings on the Jews, both as ancestors of the Indians and as material 
for conversion. One hopes that he will investigate for us the story 
of the spermaceti-candle trust. Where he is interested he has dug 
deeply into source material. Several times the hobby-horse has 
stumbled: “the Reverend Samuel Sewell” should be Judge 
Sewall; Pittsfield is not on the Mohawk trail; the trail was not 
“ the main colonial thoroughfare of western Massachusetts ”; and 
the volume reference in chapter 1, note 15, is a slip. One misses 
the story of good Judge Sewall having a can of beer with the old 
Jew and expressing the hope of being together in Heaven. 
C. K. S. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Clark. In the Oxford His- 
tory of England. With Genealogical Tables and Maps. (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press. 1934. Pp. xx, 461. $5.00.) 


Mr. Clark’s earlier volume on the seventeenth century is well 
known to students of the period as a most useful brief hand-book, 
and this more detailed study of the period of the later Stuarts 
will be equally welcomed by students and lovers of history. It 
does not concern New England specifically except in a few pages, 
but readers interested in affairs in this part of the New World 
from 1660 to 1714 will find much in Mr. Clark’s account of Eng- 
land which will add illumination for their quest. The volume in- 
cludes not only the political history of fifty-five important years, 
but takes into account also intellectual and economic tendencies, 
literature and thought, and the arts and social life. Inevitably no 
such study within the compass of one volume can be exhaustive, 
but Mr. Clark has skillfully managed to make his volume, and 
its bibliographies, a real introduction to the times he treats. If 
the later volumes of the Oxford History of England maintain the 
standard set in this one, it should become an indispensable part 
of the equipment of all historical students. 

K. B. M. 
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Harvard Heroics: A Collection of Eighteenth-Century Verse De- 


scriptions of Harvard College. Compiled by Robert Arnold 
Aubin. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1934. Pp. 29.) 


The reviewer inspected Mr. Aubin’s attractive little pamphlet 
with mingled pleasure and chagrin, for several years ago he 
copied out two of these seven poetic bits thinking to print them 
as good examples of colonial poetry and excellent pictures of life 
and of college manners in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
But one of the seven has been reprinted in the last century. The 
collection is of much wider interest than the title would suggest. 
All who know Cambridge will be amused by the picture of 
sylvan joys around Fresh Pond, and writers who have described 
colonial colleges as dusty schools of theology will be surprised 
(page 16) at the students: 


In joy we drank to every chearful glass, 
Annexed kind wishes for the best loved lass; 
Till every breast with mantling nectar glowed 
And all our souls in mirth congenial flowed. 


The best is that in which Mather Byles gives a truly Hogarthian 
picture of a public commencement. 


C. K. S. 


A Note Concerning the Formulation of the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut. (Westport, Connecticut: 1934). In this 
privately printed note, Mr. R. V. Coleman concludes, largely on 
the basis of a letter of Roger Ludlow, which he reproduces in 
facsimile, that the famous “ first constitution” of Connecticut 
was “ the result of a pronouncement . . . of a general assembly.” 


Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, xxvu_ (1934) . The 
four numbers of the volume for the past year contain, besides 
short notes, documents, and illustrations of antiques and arche- 
ological finds, a number of interesting articles. The April num- 
ber includes a most important document from the Close Rolls, 
with a commentary by Mr. William B. Goodwin, of Hartford, 
Connecticut —a grant by indenture from Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
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to Sir George Peckham, dated February 28, 1583, of “ that ryver 
or porte called, by Master John Dee, Dee Ryver” with the “ fyve 
Isles therein,” the “ sea coaste Westwarde towardes the ryver of 
Norumbeage,” and the back country, to the amount of 1,500,000 
acres. Mr. Goodwin identifies the Dee River as Narragansett Bay, 
and the River of Norumbega as the Hudson. 

Mr. William Davis Miller, the authority on the Narragansett 
country, disposes of the legend that Rhode Islanders hunted the 
fox on horseback, in colonial times. Professor Collier fills the 
larger part of two numbers (July-October) with an article on 
Providence in Civil War days. 

In the July number, an important letter of Roger Williams 
is printe? in full for the first time. This letter is Williams's coun- 
terblast to John Easton, giving his own view of the title to the soil 
of Rhode Island. 

S. E. M. 


Historic House Museums. By Laurence Vail Coleman. With a 
Directory. (Washington, D. C.: The American Association of 
Museums. 1933.) 


A brief section of descriptive writing on “ Historic Houses,” 
followed by ten chapters (the essential part of the book) on 
“ Methods,” such as “ Administration,” “Finance,” “ Furnish- 
ings.” The book, which closes with an extremely useful “ Di- 
rectory” of h*storic houses, is profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


Material Suggested for Use in the Schools to Characterize the 
History of Connecticut. (Hartford: The State Board of Edu- 
cation. 1933.) 


This is the second of two pamphlets prepared by the committee 
on education in the schools of the tercentenary commission of the 
state of Connecticut. Studies in colonial Connecticut, places of 
historic interest, bibliography, etc. 

S. T. W. 
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American Prosody. By Gay Wilson Allen, Ph.D. (New York: The 
American Book Company. 1935. Pp. 1, 342.) 


This book is laborious and incorrect. Its heavy documentation 
and occasional true judgments can not conceal the fact that the 
author has no natural ear for verse, and not much knowledge of 
its rhythms. He places here and there a mark for a cesura — some- 
times a purely theoretical one — but otherwise is ignorant of 
pause and duration. Phrasing and cadence are to him unknown, 
and the mysterious quality of pitch, now so intensely studied, 
does not appear even in the index. 

Generalizations such as these give one pause: “ End-stopped 
lines are likely to be monotonous” (cf. Marlowe, Drayton, 
Tennyson, the early Shakespeare, etc.) ; “ Sometimes vocabulary, 
syntax, and imagery affect the rhythms and cadences of verse, 
though these occasions are rare” (very little else does affect the 
rhythms and cadences of verse) . The rhyme-scheme of the Spen- 
serian sonnet is misprinted; the terms full, accurate, and perfect 
are used interchangeably in regard to rhyme, without, appar- 
ently, a knowledge that perfect or identical rhyme is taboo in 
English verse. Imperfect rhyme, a permitted variation, is labeled 
half-rhyme and ascribed to carelessness. The accentual scansions 
are primitive. In one chart, the author gives a first-degree accent 
to the long duration o’er, — a metrical impossibility. 

The prosody of eleven American poets up to, and including, 
Emily Dickinson, is considered. The bibliography embraces al- 
most the whole literature on the subject. But I should not care 
to hear Mr. Allen read aloud. 


R. S. H. 


Supplementary Index to A Bibliography of Oliver Crowwell. By 
Wilbur C. Abbott. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


1934. Pp. 11.) 


The New ENGLAND QuarTERLy has been asked to give notice 
that the Harvard University Press has just published an addi- 
tional index for Wilbur C. Abbott’s Bibliography of Oliver Crom- 
well, published in September, 1929. This additional index lists the 
periodicals, publications of societies, series, efc., appearing in the 
Bibliography and also contains certain addenda, corrigenda, and 
delenda. The index is a small pamphlet paged continuously with 
the Bibliography, and will be sent free to owners of that volume 
on application to the Harvard University Press. 











A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 
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ALLYN B. FORBES 


Articxzs on the history of New England in periodical publications 
for the year 1934, including bound volumes of historical societies 
that publish no serials. 

Readers of the New ENGLAND QuarTERLY will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 
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Bartlett, Vieva W.: Brownington, Vermont, Home of the Orleans 
County Historical Society. Vermonter, xxxix (November), 246- 
248. 
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